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< ND the angel said unto them: Fear not; for, behold, I bring you good] tidings skace 
joy.” 
“And suddenly there was with the angel a multitude of the heavenly host prais- 
ing God, and saying,— : 
‘Glory to God in the highest, 
And on earth peace, good-will toward men.’ ” 


esa 


‘Our real interest in the beautiful poem of the Nativity centres not in its “miraculous” 


aspects, but in its rich spiritual tone and exquisite vision of the invisible order. Had this 
poem been discovered in this year, 1918, its discovery would have been an epoch-making 
event in the history of religion. 
Beautiful as the material world is, to the inner vision of the soul this world is a narrow 
enclosure. So long as man realizes that he is more than flesh and blood, so long will be 
dreams of a world that is finer, freer, and more beautiful than the one accessible to his 
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physical senses. PSST 

This mystic sense is evident even in the lower animals, and manifests itself in early 
child-life. Animals play with inanimate objects as though they were alive. Children 
would make themselves believe that dolls are real children. They talk to them and caress 
them, and thus spread over themselves an atmosphere of mystery. 

In the world of art there is constant knocking at the portals of mystery and constant 
reaching after that which is above our human ken. In real art there is always that which 
is never known to the senses—an illusive, yet most potent, almost overwhelming something 
which visualizes the invisible. Without this, art becomes temporal; it becomes of the earth, 
earthy. | 
Th this mystic sense, in this longing for the music of the invisible realms, we find man’s 
chief incentive to forever seek a higher order than the one he knows, and to invite the In- 
finite to fill and complete his finiteness. 

Thus, then, the shepherds of the New Testament poet looked up to heaven through the 
eyes of all mankind. It was the upward look of a world-old hope. | 

The shepherds were told, “Fear not; for, behold, I bring you good tidings.” No soul 
ever looked up to heaven with different results. The divine response always is, “Fear not; 
for I bring you good tidings!” 

Let us at this Christmas-time thankfully realize that Heaven has for us only good 
tidings of great joy. No soul ever needs to dwell in a world of doubt and fear. No soul ever 
needs to be lonely and forlorn. The higher powers are near at hand, and every upward 
looker may have invisible companions. 
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BOSTON, DECEMBER 19, 1918 


ET THE NOBEL COMMITTEE resolve not to 
award a peace prize this year, as a despatch from 
Christiania last week informs us. Let all the 
lugubrious of the world assemble their pessimisms 

in the corner of a gray gloom and say nothing good will 
come. Let every man search out his own most secret 
and poignant sorrow, and all the sorrows of his friends 
and kin. Then what? They mean nothing. By Christ- 
mas Day the nearest approach to peace on earth, that was 
sung by angels once, believed by shepherds, and incar- 
nated in the Son of Man, will be in the souls of all of us 
alike. Some may insist that first Christmas is first still 
in the heart of humanity. As a shining goal set like a 
star in the heavens; as a hope and promise of ages of 
struggle to the ultimate triumph of justice and love, yes. 
But on this latest Christmas the peoples are seeing mar- 
vellous fulfilments before their eyes. Not that only,— 
they are participating in and crowning the one task which 
every soul in every corner of the earth should have in 
common for the blessing of all. For the first time since 
God set all his peoples together they are saying, “Nation 
shall not lift up sword against nation, neither shall they 
learn war any more.” ‘They believe it. None dares to 
say otherwise. The people come to power. It is the 
new world-fashion which, please God, mankind will 
never change. And we include the vanquished enemy in 
this category. So to believe gives such a sustaining savor, 
it gives such might to resolution. The rulers of imperial 
darkness are gone, and the resolve now is that none shall 
ever again make the Lord’s children afraid. They have 
cherished their dreams and they have paid the price. 
They stand upon their feet. They walk in the way of 
the Lord God, and may they so walk forever! 


VERY ONE FEELS like making Christmas this 
year different from any Christmas we ever had. 
There never was such a Christmas, never a Christmas 
since the birth of Christ when peace was won at so great 
a cost and held out such valid hope that it was peace for 
the whole earth, and had come to stay. There is a strong 
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conviction throughout the thinking world, a conviction 
that is part of the air we breathe, that the peoples of the 
earth are going to make the most determined and careful 
effort to keep the peace and to help men everywhere into 
better living conditions and fairer relations with each 
other. People who have had no chance, or a poor chance, 
hitherto are going to have such a chance as never was. 
There is going to be more good-will toward men than 
ever was known. Such a Christmas as this ought to be 
marked with a light that will shine farther than the light 
ever before shone. ‘To the tragic sacrifices which made 
such a Christmas ours we ought to add the happy sacri- 
fices of our self-denials. No one ought to keep for him- 
self what Christmas brings while others’ needs are unmet. 
To give, and then givé what one receives, would make the 
time shine. What better object of such giving could 
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there be than the people of the land of Jesus, the Syrians? - 


LREADY THE MISSION of our Nation abroad 
has borne fruit. The wisdom of experience which 
has spoken by the mouth of President Poincaré to Presi- 
dent Wilson we are bound to say equals if it does not 
surpass in élan—in the ardor and eloquence and enthusi- 
asm of reality—any word that we have read throughout 
the war. It is a speech wrought out of infinite suffering, 
sacrifice, and sacred purpose; out of such terrors as the 
world has not known before in any foe’s devices; out of 
the soul of a people from whose body the blood issued 
almost to the death, to save the world. They want us to 
know that. It is time we know it. The facts! Facts 
incarnate and verbal stood. before our leader and re- 
counted the deadly record of these awful years. We 
thank profoundly the French orator for saying at the 
height of a glorious period, “Your noble conscience will 
pronounce a verdict on these facts.” It was an admoni- 
tion altogether timely and just. Our people have been 
moved by the eloquence of ideals; we have been remote 
to a degree from the world’s ugly travail, and by such 
limitations have been unfitted to deal rightly altogether 
with the issues of war. Quick to respond, our President 
said,—and it is the best thing he has thus far said over 
there,—‘“I appreciate, sir, as you do, the necessity of such 
action in the final settlement of the war as will not only 
rebuke such acts of terror and spoliation, but make men 
aware that they cannot be ventured upon without the 
certainty of just punishment.” The exactly right word 
at the right time,—but not the last word. Now we feel 
as we have not felt that we are coming to the heart of 
the war’s solution. We are through our leaders where 
the thing itself is. All the righteous anxiety that we mix 
our ideals with the facts ought to be satisfied now. Ab- 
sentee judgments are done,—noble, true, and righteous 
though they were. We see with our eyes and hear with 
our ears from those who have done this thing. 


Y THE WORK of doctors and the Red Cross the — 


i war has been not the most deadly but the least deadly 
on record, according to Dr. Woods Hutchinson. Of 
course this amazing statement is true, when it is explained 
that in proportion to the number involved and wounded 
the saving of life is without a parallel. Probably in the 


years to come we shall have more genuine satisfaction in 


our volunteer accomplishment under the healing hand of - 
surgeons and nurses and multitudes of other helpers—_ 
ministering angels every one—than in our participation in 
actual warfare. It is more according to our nature to” 
bind up the wounded than to have a part in their bleeding, — 


—this even when our cause is altogether just.. Dr. 
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‘Hutchinson says,—it is he who by his writings for popu- 
lar reading has taken the mystery out of medicine, so 
that we look in admiration and affection but less in won- 
derment at the physician than we once did,—that of all 
those who were carried off the field of battle, ninety-five 
per cent. got well, and eighty per cent. of these were 
back on the firing line within thirty days. Keeping this 
in mind, the question is, Have you joined the Red Cross? 
Thank you. 


| yi ee GOVERNORS of thirty-five States, the ex- 
ecutive of Maryland, Emerson G. Harrington, stood 
on Monday, welcoming them to a meeting at Annapolis 
on problems of reconstruction. His good sense and cool- 
ness got him smaller space in the newspapers than he 
would have got if he had ranted about Bolshevism, but 
his hearers understood and will take home his message. 
It was simple religion. “The surest way to avoid socialism 
of such a character, or anarchy, is for us to have such 
forms of government, with such legislation that they give 
equal and just rights and equal and just opportunity to 
every citizen of our country. Corporations and big busi- 
ness must recognize that their existence is permitted only 
for service and not for self, and that they are servants 
and not masters.” He asked them to seek the causes of 
violent uprisings. Nearly all the isms, he said, have 
within them some element of right and are caused by some 
element of injustice. Wise business men and statesmen 
see that the element is both large and is coming to inescap- 
able self-expression. ‘There is real meaning to-day in 
‘the phrase, the democratization of business. Rapidly 
men are learning that to save their establishments and to 
serve the peace of the world they must change their little 
worlds as we are all seeing the larger change. The era 
of private control of business has entered upon its pass- 
ing, and now we are coming, how fast it is impossible to 
say, upon that time when every man and woman, from 
the eldest to the youngest, will have a voice in his work 
and his wage. He will soon vote in the factory as he does 
in the city. Complete self-government is nearly here. 


ee many people must acknowledge that they 
have found it difficult to see just what leaders of 
new “movements” are driving at. When they have tried 
to find out the points of difference between some of them 
that sound alike, yet insist that they are inveterately dif- 
ferent, they have given up in confusion. In “Psychic 
Movements of To-day,” Mr. Martin has done for others 
what few have been able to do for themselves. No advo- 
cate of a new religion could complain that his faith was 
not fairly treated; and those who like to know what is 
going on outside the philosophical journals,—like to know 
the thinking of the world democratically and not only 
through the intellectual autocrats,—will be considerably 
enlightened about other brains than their own, and 
pleasurably, by such a compendium of contemporary re- 
ligions. A review would deal with the book as a bit of 
careful sympathetico-critical and scrupulously fair pres- 
entation. Our comment is for the purpose of noting the 
significance of a book by a leader of an Ethical Culture 
Society, though not in the least by its authority, which 
explains each faith as a convert might do, and does it 
more plainly than any convert has done, leaving no bitter 
taste in the mind, and follows a keen survey of modern 
delusions about spiritualism with the remark that per- 
sonal immortality seems to him the only possible explana- 
tion of the mystery of our life. It is by such breadth of 
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view and depth of spiritual feeling that the unity of faith 
is prophesied. 


[ WE DO NOT give in these columns as much atten- 
tion to attempts at church union and unity as some of 
the daily papers do, we trust our readers will understand 
that our desire is to give what is really significant. Much 
gets into print that reflects little real gain for the cause, 
though even the fact that people are getting together we 
do not mean to overlook. This subject has engaged our 
closest interest and zeal for many years. We have wit- 
nessed many futile movements and confess to a certain 
quizzical disposition. But the war is changing our mind. 
It is out of the range of probability that religion, with all 
its apparent unmovableness, will be the only great insti- 
tution among men not to enjoy the fruits of, the revolu- 
tion. We are quite sure already great things in the 
churches have come. But they have not been the things 
that resolutions of unionizing meetings talked about ; per- 
haps they have come more according to the will of the 
Almighty. He has had much more to do with the shaping 
of all these freighted years than even religious folk are 
ready to grant. We are going to have a League of Na- 
tions, everybody says. But how can this be without its 
spiritual counterpart, a League of Religions? That is 
really what all of the talk of churchmen is about these 
days, no matter what other names they use. For such a 
League there are two or three old texts of leading: “We 
are members one of another”; “The Kingdom of God is 
within you”; “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself” ; 
“Tf any man would become the master of all, let him be 
the servant of all.” ; 


O AN EFFICIENCY expert the present eager desire 

of churchmen to serve the soldiers is a joy, for the 
desire to serve is the primal motive of every good and 
successful life. It is the soul of all permanent business. 
It is in the heart of religion because it was first in the 
heart of God and man. The universe is built on service 
lines. All other lines fail. But the same efficiency ex- 
pert groans that our zeal carries us so often beyond wis- 
dom in action. It is so plain we do not serve as we ought. 
Just now we are summing up our religious shortcomings 
in the contrasted light of what our soldiers have done. 
Our preachers say the Church has failed, the meaning of 
religion has not been made plain to ninety per cent. of 
our young men, and we are not going to do them any 
good unless we change our programme all around! 
Dolorous. The whole tone is self-deprecating and poison- 
ously negative. Get this. The Church has succeeded as 
well as any institution in the world. Stop this entirely 
vicious “knocking” and get on the job! It is petulant, 
largely untrue, morbid and evil in its effect on us and 
the returning soldier. In the Church we have exalted 
every one of his virtues gloriously revealed when the 
dangers were thickest and death nearest to the fighter,— 
his patience, modesty, sacrifice for a great object, sin- 
cerity, courage, and that cheerfulness which is the out- 
ward mark of a marvellous natural humor,—these are 
our stock. We recite them from a recent address. The 
thing for us to do is simple: Preach the soldier virtues 
from the housetops as well as the pulpits, making them 
each newly illustrated and vital. Also live them. But 
also remember the soldiers are preaching to us out of an 
experience which we could not have. Let them do it. 
They are more important than we are, and their lives, 
pouring in a mighty flood of spiritual realities back to us 
will, if we are open to receive them, be a miracle of re- 
generation in us. Learn of the soldier. There is not 
much that he can learn from us. 


$208 
News of the eek 


HE, return of soldiers from the front in a continuous 
| succession of ships is imparting to the Christmas 
season a spirit of warmth and joyous anticipation 
of home reunions which stands out without parallel in 
our history. For the past three weeks the port of New 
York, the great point of debarkation for our victorious 
troops, has been astir with the bustle and noise of wel- 
come. Soldiers by the hundreds and the thousands, on 
American transports and on British ships, are arriving 
with the happy realization of a great task superbly 
achieved—and all, even the wounded and the maimed, 
eager to resume the duties, the responsibilities, and the 
privileges of life as civilian citizens of the republic whose 
honor they have so triumphantly vindicated. At the 
front, as at home, the spirit of an epoch-marking Christ- 
mas is dominating the army. For the first time since the 
bursting of the flames of the world coriflict, the guns are 
silent during the season that commemorates the birth of 
the Prince of Peace. Even in enemy countries, ex- 
hausted peoples share in the universal relief that the ulti- 
mate test of mankind is over—that the time to rebuild 
that which has been destroyed of human happiness and 
human achievement is at hand. 


EEPLY MOVED by the arrival of the President of 

the United States, the people of Paris and of France 
gave him at the end of last week a welcome that evoked 
a responding thrill on this side of the Atlantic. The re- 
ception accorded to the President, to Mrs. Wilson, and to 
the members of the peace delegation that accompanied 
‘them, in the city of Paris on the arrival of the party from 
Brest was an inspiring revelation of the appreciation 
which the people of France cherish for the American 
people and of the aid which America has extended to 
France in the decisive crisis of civilization. At the 
luncheon given in honor of the President at the Palais 
de l’Elysée last Saturday, President Poincaré pointed out 
the necessity of making provisions in the terms of peace 
for international action to make forever impossible a 
repetition of the outrage upon nations which has just 
been brought to an end. In his response, the American 
Chief Executive assured his hosts, the French nation, of 
the firm determination of the American people to omit 
no measure of restraint or assurance necessary for the 
future maintenance of the world’s structure of peace and 
justice. 


NE OF THE PROFOUND meanings of the Presi- 

dent’s visit to France is suggested by the world’s 
desire that the spokesman and chief of the American 
people shall observe with his own eyes the grievous 
wounds that have been wrought by German imperialism 
and the manifestation of the heroic effort which all the 
Allied nations have made to check and frustrate the 
enemy’s fury. France is yearning that the President 
shall visit the nine thousand square miles of French ter- 
ritory ravaged by the Germans. Belgium is anxious that 
he shall see something of the wrack and ruin that has 
been wrought there. Italy is making eager preparations 
to show the President how the Italian people have suf- 
fered and valiantly achieved. ‘The British people are 
anxious that Mr. Wilson shall give them an opportunity 
of seeing at first hand the manifestation of the spiritual 
and material achievements that have enabled Great 
Britain to play the important part in the conflict that has 
been set down in indelible writing upon the page of his- 
tory. By common consent, the Allied nations seem to 
regard the President as the arbiter of the griefs of the 
world and the appreciative witness of its mighty 
achievements, 
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MPETUS to the reaction from the current move- 

ment against the study of the classics was given by the 
American Academy of Arts and Letters at its annual 
meeting in New York last week. The organization, 
which includes Such leaders of American thought, art, 
and education as Paul Shorey of Chicago University, 
Daniel Chester French, Robert Grant, Brander Matthews, 
William Roscoe Thayer, and Nicholas Murray Butler, 
passed a resolution in which the following plea occurs: 
“By reason of conditions not likely to recur, the noble 
literatures of Greece and Rome possess special excel- 
lences not easily reproduced, and a popular power to 
stimulate, enlarge, and liberate the awakening intelligence 
of studious youth. They have a further and hardly less 
weighty significance as the sources of inspiration and the 
indispensable key to the full understanding of nearly all 
the best books of the modern world.” 


ONC Re and the advocates of private ownership 
of public utilities were stirred last week by the an- 
nouncement of Director-General McAdoo’s plan provid- 
ing for legislation to enable the Government to continue 
its operation of railroads for five years after the war, in 
order to make possible a complete test of the possibilities 
of public ownership and to furnish the basis for a system 
of governmental control in the event of the restoration 
of the properties to their owners at the end of that period. 
Opinion on the advisability of such a measure is sharply 
divided in Congress, with the probability that the senti- 
ment of the majority is against it. Proponents of private 
ownership are preparing to offer determined opposition 
to the project as prejudicial to the principle which they 
advocate and as an indirect move toward government 
ownership. 
MPORTANT problems of armament on land and sea 
are being considered by Congress in the preliminary 
formulation of steps toward the resumption of the 
normal life of the country. Admiral Badger of the 
Naval Board urged upon the House Committee on Naval 
Affairs last week the view that the future of our new 
merchant marine requires the creation, by 1925, of a navy 
that shall be as large as the largest foreign naval estab- 
lishment then existing. It is understood that this plan 
does not reflect the official opinion of the Administration, 
which apparently holds that the needs of the country 
would be amply met by the creation of the second largest 
naval power for America. In the military establishment 
the official War Department view appears to be that an 
army of not more than 200,000 men would be sufficient 
for the needs of the nation. An energetic effort is being 
made, however, to supplement such an army organization 
on a peace basis by the introduction of universal military 
training as the basis of a “nation in arms,” prepared to 
defend its rights against any odds. 


DDITIONAL SOURCES of prosperity for Ameri- 
cans and food for the world are pointed out by 


Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior, in his annual — 


report, just issued. In the West alone, Mr. Lane points 
out, “there are from 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 acres of arid 
land . . . for which water is available if properly con- 
served. ‘There are, for example, half a million acres in 
the Colorado River basin which need only irrigation to 
make them as fertile as the far-famed valley of the Nile.” 
The Secretary of the Interior also urges the clearing and 
ploughing of vast areas of cut-over timber lands in the 
South, and in Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. 


——. 


These areas, Mr. Lane estimates, “possess extraordinary 
agricultural possibilities.” Mr. Lane’s disclosures are of 
timely interest in view of the enormous working forces 


which will be restored to eee industry by the de 
mobilization of the National Army. 
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HE NEW STATUS of New York as the artistic 
capital of the world was indicated last week by the 
production in the Metropolitan Opera House of three 
one-act operas of widely varying dramatic character by 
Giacomo Puccini—“Il Tabarro,”’ “Suor: Angelica,” and 
“Gianni Schicchi.” ~The music critics of the metropolis 
agree in their estimate of the latest product of the prolific 
master of the young Italian school as an impressive con- 
tribution to the music-drama of the nations. The three 
operas, incidentally, are the first works by a composer of 
the first class that have been produced since the beginning 
of the war, and reflect in a certain degree the artistic in- 
spiration of the war, inasmuch as they have been com- 
posed during the period of the struggle. Sr. 


Brevities 


The press of Germany is beginning to say it was de- 
ceived. Cynics will smile at this ; but what was it else? 


It becomes harder and harder to thwart what seems the 
inevitable end of the Peace Conference; and we notice 
those who spoke boldly a week ago against it are guard- 
ing their lips now. One great person is already denying 
his harsh words. 


Said the Vice-President, “No man, no woman, who has 
given life in defence of a great cause has ever died or 
can die.” The author is a Presbyterian in good and 
regular standing, and this is a sample of the new ortho- 
doxy. Sundry evangelists thinking otherwise, please 
notice. 


“The entire church of Christ here,” said Dr. John 
Timothy Stone in declining a call and deciding to stay by 
his church and city, Chicago, “needs consistent leaders, 
persistent in service.” If we may add, it needs this type 
of ministry more than mere scholarship and homiletical 
skill. The effectual administration of the gifts of the 
spirit is the supreme call of Christendom. 


Our familiar nicknames for the sons of many lands 
who have come to live with us,—are we going to use 
them now? After reading the death list last night, 
where Italian, Greek, Pole, Irishman, Slovak, and all the 
rest are ranged together, the impulse is irresistible just to 
regard them as they are,—democrats, crusaders, and 
saviors of the world,—brothers,—and to call them by 
their proper names. 


Letters to the Gditor 


Generous Praise, One Disagreement 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 

Through the courtesy and kindness of Miss A. E. 
Howard I am a reader of your paper. 

You may have little time to read letters that do not 
pertain to business, but I feel that I ought to write a word 
of appreciation. 

I have found in your columns a larger element of prac- 
tical Christianity—free from the shackles of localism and 
tradition—than in any journal I know. (1 do not agree 
with you on the harsh measures you want imposed on 
the vanquished German nation, merely because they were 
led by the military into war, but one disagreement is cer- 

tainly insufficient reason for quarrels. ) 2 

I admire you for speaking against the scare against 

anarchy in America; for reciprocity in denominations ; 
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concerning Mr. Ford; and, above all, for your comments 
upon the needs of the coming peace parley. And these - 
timely topics were well discussed in one issue! 

Would that other “more orthodox” denominations had 
such a practical representative organ. 

I am not a Unitarian, but could work with you hand 
in hand. Joun GREEN. 

Faith CoNGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 

Pana, Itt. 


Dr. Chester’s Facts Legends? 


“To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


The Syrians are grateful to Dr. Chester for his ad- 
vice to them to preserve modesty. We all need to be 
told this once in a while, though it seems to me the 
Syrians need to be told this the least often. However, 
Dr. Chester’s advice would have been more convincing 
if he had taken this advice home to himself first and as- 
sumed ignorance of the question he discusses in his let- 
ter, then studied and presented the results of his investiga- 
tions to the readers of the Register. The field of Syrian 
history has proved too difficult for Dr. Chester, and his 
assertions are legends of the worst description. He com- 
mits the greatest errors and distorts the truth. 

According to him, Syria was conquered by the Arabs in 
the thirteenth century, thus placing it six centuries later. 
Syria passed into the hands of the Arabs in the year 
634 A.D., in the month of August, during the lifetime of 
the Caliph Abu-Bekr, the first successor of the Prophet. 
That took place after the battle of Yarmuk, which oc- 
curred about thirty miles north of the Jordan. The 
Arabs, who numbered forty thousand, fought against the 
Romans, who numbered two hundred and forty thou- 
sand, and defeated them. And Syria remained under 
Arab rule till its conquest by the Turks. And the Arab 
rule of Syria was the longest rule it ever enjoyed. 

Let it also be said that the Arab conquerors overthrew 
no native dynasty nor drove the inhabitants from the land 
as the Roman Christians did. The Jews after the con- 
quest of the land by the Arabs returned to their ancient 
home and enjoyed the fellowship of worship in the birth- 
place of their law and religion. The Arabs were their 
only friends, and they followed the victorious standard of 
the Arabs to the confines of the ancient world—Spain and 
Portugal. The greatest geniuses of Judaism lived in 
Arab Spain and wrote their masterpieces in the noblest 
of Semitic tongues. And even now they are welcome to 
Palestine, and a Jewish administration for Palestine 
within the general government for Syria is also welcome. 
But a division of Syria into two parts under different 
governments is an outrage on the principle of nationality. 
The inhabitants of Palestine and Syria are one, racially, 
linguistically, and. otherwise. They are not like the 
Moravians, who are a nation within a nation. ‘The 
Syrians protest against such comparisons and such un- 
natural divisions. Besides, the Jews never held the 
whole of Palestine except for a period during the time 
of the Maccabees, when it was given to them, and then 
they were tributary to another power. What right, may 
I ask, have they to the coast-land which never was theirs 
and which they never conquered? If their friends want 
to give them back their ancient home, then they should 
give them back the interior country, which is useless 
without the seaports. For if it is a question of claims 
they have no claim to more country than what was com- 
prised within the kingdom of Solomon. 

As to the barbaric combinations “Old Syrian” and 
“Aramean Assyrians” and “Phoenician-Lebanon” which 
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occur in Dr. Chester’s letter, they are non-existent. There 
. are no such peoples and countries in ancient Syria. They 
are delusions in the minds of those who get lost in the 
vast labyrinth of Syrian history. Dr. Chester had bet- 
ter verify his statements before expecting to make an 
argument. Grorcrs SALIM KuKHI. 


YALE UNIVERSITY, 
New Haven, Conn. 


Communications 
The Year Book Again 


T seems to be an impossibility to write correctly the 
history of the Western Conference, the Year Book 
controversy, and the relation of these things to the 

National Conference. Rev. Ernest C. Smith, secretary 
of the Western Conference, tells the story as it was given 
to him. He says in the Register for November 21: “In 
1875 the [Western] Conference . . . voiced its opposi- 
tion to the conservatism then ruling in the National Con- 
ference by protesting against the dropping of the name of 
Rev. William J. Potter from the Year Book.” May I 
tell the true story of the Year Book controversy? I am 
qualified to do so, because I was at that time the secretary 
of the National Conference and a director of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. Also, William J. Potter was 
for thirty years my personal friend, and immediately 
after the accident happened I wrote to him arranging for 
a speedy exchange. I am the only person living who 
knows all the inside facts, and before I| pass off the stage 
I should like to put the true story on record. 

In 1873 the name of O. B. Frothingham appeared as 
- usual in the list of Unitarian ministers, whereupon he 
wrote, “My attention has been called to the fact that my 
name appears in the Year Book,” etc., and asked to have 
it removed. As he was president of the Free Religious 
Association it very naturally occurred to the editor of 
the Year Book to ask Mr. Potter, the secretary of the 
Free Religious Association, if he wished to have his name 
printed in the list. With Quaker guile (as I told him) Mr. 
Potter laid a trap for the editor. He replied, “I am not 
a Christian and you may do as you please about printing 
my name.” The editor quite naturally and innocently 
omitted his name and this without the knowledge and 
consent of any officer of the National Conference or the 
Unitarian Association. As soon as he heard what had hap- 
pened, Dr. C. A. Bartol, who was a Unitarian minister 
in Boston (pace Mr. Stevens), William C. Gannett, and 
one or two others followed his example and the Year 
Book controversy was on. “With a creed test Mr. Potter 
had been excluded.” 

In answer to the remark about “the prevailing con- 
servatism of the National Conference” let me say that for 
twenty years I was a member of the Council and I never 
once heard from any one even a passing remark which 
was in the least degree illiberal or opposed to the fair 
treatment of the radicals of whom I was one. Dr. Bartol 
joined the Essex Unitarian Conference and was in all his 
later years an honored member of that body, which he 
said was the most liberal body in existence. 

When I retired from the editorship of the Christian 
Register my friend Gannett, who came back to the Con- 
ference in 1894, wrote me a generous letter. Referring 
to my staying in at the time he went out he said, “You 
have believed in the denomination in its broadest form 
and have served it faithfully and done it good.” 

Grorcek BaTcHELor. 
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Shout it: Peace! 
WILLIAM HERBERT CARRUTH 


Peace! Peace! 
Word no more to be forbidden, 
Need no more to hold it hidden; 
Pray it, sing it, shout it, ring it, 
All earth’s ‘bells to heaven fling it: 
Peace! Peace! 


Peace! Peace! 
Peace where the questing missiles whine 
Across the deadly firing-line ; 
Peace where the Unknown tries the nerves 
Of the devoted first reserves; 
Peace where the wounded wake to know 
How the waves of battle flow; 
Peace to those who sealed their faith 
With the final seal of death. 
O’er all the wide earth’s stricken lands 
Death, numb with horror, stays his hands; 
Hate and despair and ruin cease,— 
Peace! Peace! 


Peace! Peace! 
Years seemed needed to achieve it; 
Scarcely yet can we believe it: 
Peace to feuds of tribe and race! 
Peace to strife for prize and place! 
Peace to those who suffer wrong 
In the war of weak with strong! 
Peace to the savage, quarrelsome drum 
For all the centuries to come! 
And thank God, we can sing again, 
Peace.and good-will on earth to men! 
Peace! Peace! 


News from the Capital 
COMMENTATOR 


Wasuincron, D.C., 
December 14, 1918. 


HE ISSUE of a living wage for the nation’s em- 
| ployees has taken concrete form during the past 
week in a way that Congress and taxpayers of the 
Republic cannot evade. Until it is settled justly it will 
not down; and when so settled it will much improve both 
the morale of the official staff and its efficiency as the 
administrative agency of a huge, powerful, and ambitious 
democracy functioning under a republican form of 
government. 
The answer will shape the pecuniary interests and vo- 
cational efficiency of the expert chemist in the Bureau of 


Standards quite as much as the teacher in the grade - 


schools of the capital city, and shape the peace of mind 
and self-respect of the men in the American legations 
and consulates throughout the world no less than the 
contentment and loyalty of the army of clerks, stenog- 
raphers, and laborers who work for the nation here and 
wherever Uncle Sam does business. Equitably answered 
it will go far to hasten that standardization of labor and 
democratization of industry for which the masses of men 


in non-governmental circles are longing and striving, and — 
thus check that drift of the world toward an alliance of © 
the “intellectuals” with the proletariat which to-day makes 


for revolution rather than evolution. 


Ordinary opportunist sagacity would seem to suggest — 
an affirmative answer by Congress to the joint appeal of — 
the Cabinet officials and heads of important commissions — 


just made for an increase in statutory salaries of officers — 
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and employees for the coming year to the amount of 


$2,353,297. But if the attitude of the House toward the 
public schools of the District of Columbia and their claim 
for decent recompense to the teaching staff be taken as 
a sign of the National Legislature’s real state of mind 
on this issue, then there are grounds for pessimism. 


“NO TAXATION WITHOUT REPRESENTA- 
TION” is steadily gaining ground here as a slogan that 
both Congress and the country at large are sure to hear 
more resonantly sounded forth. And this for a variety 
of reasons, some grounded in the very nature of democ- 
racy and others owing to new and pressing war-created 
conditions of existence. If the Senate agrees with the 
House in throwing upon local residents a greater propor- 
tion of the burdens of maintenance of government within 
the District now and during the inevitable coming expan- 
sion of the city into a world as well as national capital, 
the revolt will come the sooner and more formidably. 
Moreover, on the theoretical side, it is grim irony for 
the President as a spokesman of up-to-date democracy to 
be laboring for the “self-determination of small peoples” 
at the Paris Conference and himself be a resident of an 
area of the United States which is voteless. 


MR. TAFT’S ADMIRERS here as well as in the 
country at large have multiplied lately because he has 
thrown the weight of his personal and official influence 
against (1) the efforts to undermine the President’s in- 
fluence at the Paris Conference and (2) against the ef- 
fort of a typical and huge manufacturing industry to undo 
the mediatorial, pacifying compact respecting the his- 
toric fight between capital and labor which was worked 
out as a modus vivendi during the war. Viewed simply 
as a matter of partisan strategy, not to put his action on 
any higher plane, his course merits the gratitude of any 
Republican who is looking forward to a victory in com- 
ing Presidential and Congressional elections. Appraised 
on the higher ground of patriotism in its non-chauvinistic 
and noblest sense, it has been an equally wise policy. 


THE DISCLOSURES of the Department of Justice 
and of the Military Intelligence Department of the Army, 
based on documentary evidence, relative to the extent to 
which prostitution of the press of the country was 
planned by Germany with considerable measure of suc- 
cess, and of the equal facility with which some news- 
papers and some news-distributing agencies have been 
purchased to promote the pecuniary interests of the 
makers of intoxicants, must have opened the eyes of 
many hitherto somnolent persons to facts that for years 
have been known to the highest-minded journalists of the 
country as they have tried to combat the commercialism 
and non-social trends of a calling that in both theory and 
practice is so potential for good or for evil. What these 


' men now await with interest is to see whether any prac- 


tical results follow from the evidence put before the 
country. 

Is Mr. Hearst to go untouched by “due process of 
law”? Is he to be the symbolical personage to welcome 
back in New York the victors of Chateau-Thierry and in 
the battle of the Meuse? Will the Committee of Public 
Safety in New Hampshire really challenge his right to 
sell his papers in the State of Daniel Webster and John 


P. Hale? A high court of appeal in New York State 


has just decreed that towns anxious to boycott him in 
the State of Seward and Cleveland have no grounds of 
action, because interfering with “liberty of the press.” 

What is the objection to having tested in the highest 


mad 
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court of the land just how far this shibboleth and fetich 
of “liberty” is authoritative, and where liberty ends and 
license and anti-social welfare begins in a world that is 
curbing unrestrained individualism in all other callings 
of life? Is there no multi-millionaire who, for a change, 
will put his cash at the service of some citizen or citizens 
who want to test by the law some of the licentious prac- 
tices of men who control the publicity and facts and 
opinions upon which the American democracy feeds? 
But why call in the multi-millionaire? The State itself 
should act, and maybe the Department of Justice will. 
If it should, it would make a beginning in a crusade that 
thousands of citizens would applaud, for there is pro- 
found dissatisfaction to-day with the conditions of 
American journalism, both among conservatives and 
progressives. 


ADVOCATES OF SUCH ACTION should spring 
up right in the heart of the National Legislature. What 
does the ordinary citizen of the country know, for in- 
stance, of the admirable debate which has been going on 
in Congress during the past week on the merits or de- 
merits of the broadly defined plan for a League of Na- 
tions for which the United States is standing sponsor 
at Paris, and this too with the approval of the masses 
of the plain people at home and abroad? Men of ability, 
like Williams of Mississippi, Kellogg of Minnesota, Reed 
of Missouri, Lewis of Illinois, Johnson of South Dakota, 
and Parker of New Jersey have dealt with the funda- 
mental issues involved, in a way indicating that they 
know history, diplomacy, traditions of Americanism, and 
also the ideals of internationalism on its political and 
moral sides if not so thoroughly on its economic grounds. 
Has the American public had any such reporting of these 
debates as the British, Canadian, or German electorates 
would have had if men of the same rank and power to 
shape national policy had spoken officially? Yet these 
same American lawmakers wonder why popular interest 
in the legislative branch of government wanes and why 
they do not shape public opinion more than they do. 


. When Congress bestirs itself to see that in some way, 


other than through the padded and often untruthful Con- 
gressional Record, its members and ideas and ideal get a 
chance to be appraised (or “assessed,” as President Wil- 
son would say), they will do something to better their 
own status with the American democracy and also do a 
fine educational work. Any President, under present 
conditions of covering the capital’s news whether medi- 
ocre or great, has an immense advantage over any legis- 
lator whether liliputian or big in mental stature and 
moral wisdom. An admirable beginning has been made 
during the war in placing at the disposal of citizens for 
a nominal sum a complete record of the state papers, ad- 
ministrative rulings, and essential facts bearing the im- 
print of administrative officials; and the United States 
Official Bulletin, born of the war, should not be allowed 
to die in days of peace. Posted in every humblest post- 
office and place of official business and on file in every 
reading-room and public library of consequence, it has 
aided much in enlightening the public more or less per- 
fectly served by the press. But the voter, the student of 
national and international affairs, and the worker and 
employer in all communities of the country needs quite 
as much to know why John Sharp Williams of the Old 
South now believes the surrender of some of the powers 
of national sovereignty is demanded in order to create 
interdependence of nations, and why Hiram Johnson of 
the Far West is concerned with the welfare of the Rus- 
sian Soviet form of democracy, and why William E. 
Borah of the Northwest is averse to anything but the 
strictest form of American nationalism. 
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Christmas in France a Year Ago 


and To-day 


: OSCAR, B_ HAWES 


Directeur du Foyer du Soldat with the French Army, and 
Minister of Newton Centre Unitarian Church 


EVER in history have twelve months brought 
N forth such changes for humanity as have the 

months of the year now closing. Those of us who 
were in Paris a year ago and who have only just returned, 
after the armistice was signed, saw the contrast there 
which was typical of the change throughout all the 
Allied nations. I wish I could describe it. 

Last Christmas it seemed 
that no city could be more 
gloomy than Paris. The French 
under normal conditions are 
accustomed to call November 
and December the “dark 
months.” But Paris in the fog 
and dismal sleet of the day be- 
fore Christmas,—Paris with all 
its street lights extinguished, 
save only the few ghostly blue 
lamps which served but to 
accentuate the blackness, — 
seemed covered as with an im- 
penetrable pall. In the dark- 
ness even vice was robbed of 
its glamour and appeared in 
ugly boldness. 

The night before Christmas 
was not gay. In the deepening 
gloom, as evening drew on, the 
dim forms of those who made 
the crowd on the Boulevard 
appeared for an instant and 
then were lost to view. The 
costumes, so many of them 
black, merged with the dark- 
ness around them, and the uni- 
forms of the soldiers, French, 
English, American, were blend- 
ed into a common hue. ‘Taxis 
with their sharp medley of 
noises emerged suddenly from 
the darkness and were as 
quickly swallowed up again. 
One wondered why there were 
not more accidents, for there were few of them. 

But worse than the gloom of the lightless winter was 
the sadness that possessed the people themselves. ‘There 
was no evidence anywhere of that good cheer and joy to 
which we are accustomed and which was so characteristic 
of Paris before the war. ‘There was no singing, no 
gayety. The thoughts of most of the people were upon 
the empty places in their homes, or of homes utterly 
destroyed. There was the thought of women and chil- 
dren as well as of men in captivity. There was thought 
also for that blue line, all too thin because of its great 
losses, which alone stood between Paris and the mur- 
derous enemy. No one knew what horror the next day 
might bring forth. 

When the weather cleared, and the people in Paris 
could look up from the deep shadow of the streets to the 
marvellous beauty of cathedral and churches bathed in 
the glory of the soft moonlight, their spirits were not 
greatly cheered. For at any moment the startling “alert” 
for an air raid might be heard and then there would be 


yards away 
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MR. HAWES IN A FRONT LINE TRENCH 


He was not a combatant. He was merely posing, with a grenade in 
hand, for his friend, Lieut. Alirol, who wanted a picture of him. The 
soldier aiming on Mr. Hawes’s left is Lieut. Meslin. The trench is in 
the centre of the now historic Forest of Argonne. The enemy is 350 
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the quick descent to cellars and abris or the anxious 
waiting until the danger was over. 

Paris, it is true, did not suffer as much from air raids 
as other cities in France. The terror was worse else- 


where, for Paris was marvellously well defended in this. 


respect. In other cities, however, the raids came as 
nightmares of destruction and death. ‘The attempted 
raid on the Saturday night before Christmas in Paris is 
still vivid in my mind. The night was marvellous,—clear 
and calm. From the open space of the Place de la Con- 
corde at first we could see nothing but the bright moon 
and stars in the clear sky. Then for an instant over 
toward the Eiffel Tower, high up in the air, there was a 
moving blaze of light. Then other lights appeared sud- 
denly in eyery direction and we realized that the air was 
full of French planes patrolling 
the space over the city. Soon 
one of the aéroplanes dropped 
a rocket, as a signal. ‘Then 
another in a different quarter 
let fall a display of fireworks. 
It was fascinating to see the 
lights appear and disappear. 
The machines by themselves 
could not be seen, but even 
when no lights were visible one 
came to feel the presence of 
friendly powers. 

I remember other raids in 
other cities, however, when 
buildings shook and fell and 
the shock of falling bombs was 
felt far and near while the roar 
of the cannon and the Gatling 
guns added to the terror for 
those who were waked from 
their sleep. 

Later on, Paris had its share 
of suffering from the big can- 
non which commenced their 
bombardment when the great 
offensive began. I went to see 
a man who had developed 
some films for me. He seemed 
aged and sad. I asked him if 
he had been sick. He said no, 
but he told me that his daugh- 
ter, whose husband was at the 
front, was living with him and 
had had with her her little six- 
months-old baby, and when 
suddenly a huge shell fell in the building next them, the 
infant was so frightened by the terrible shock and noise 
that the next day it died in convulsions. 

Christmas Day itself was not cheerful in Paris. Chil- 
dren were gathered together in churches, and sang. They 
sang well, but without that spontaneous joy which alone 
can make the charm of such singing. Here and there in 
the Young Men’s Christian Association and Red Cross 
rooms groups of children were gathered who had no 
homes to go to. Many of them did not even know where 
their parents were. I have seen the haunted look of 
women and children as they emerged from the chaos 
and dust of their falling homes and sought safety from 
the terrible shells. ‘That look is not easily forgotten. 


At the front it was different. T'wo days after Christ- _ 


mas I joined the French Army in the Forest of Argonne. 
It was dark and cold there also. 
gloomy places, as there was no glass and the windows 


were covered with oiled cloth which kept out as much | 
light as it let in. At night no ray was allowed to escape, — 


Our barracks were - 
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_long and too great. 


as the least gleam might reveal our camp to the German 
aviators. There was no music, for the bands for the 
most part were disbanded and musicians had given up 
their instruments for the rifle and grenade and taken 
their place as fighting men in camp and trench. 


A HIGHWAY IN THE FOREST 


Over this road, all of the fighting men—tens of thousands of infantry, artil- 
lery, cavalry—went to get into the middle of the Forest of Argonne in order to 
hold their dangerous position against the terrific German offensives 


After the American stand at Chateau-Thierry the 
French spirit was marvellously changed. The French 
then realized that back of all our talking was perform- 
ance. On June 15 a French lieutenant sent a note by 
messenger from the trenches in which he said (these are 
exactly his words) :— 


“We are very pleased to read the magnifiques exploits 
of the American Army. Your débuts are quite marvel- 
lous and with the help of the American Army every poilu 
feels that we shall beat the Boches. I am very pleased 
because in France we were for a long time a little pessi- 
mists about your efficient help. Now you had showed 
us what you are able—good, good, very good!” 


Then came the steady, wonderful succession of vic- 
tories all along the entire line. Soon the change in the 
situation for humanity appeared in its full contrast. 

Parisians woke up one morning, when the final victory 
loomed near, to find the Place de la Concorde no longer 
with its great empty spaces, but filled to its uttermost 
capacity with hundreds of captured German cannon of 
every description. ‘The terrace on the western side was 
filled with captured German aéroplanes. The statues of 
Lille and Strasbourg appeared no longer draped in black, 
but in the glory of the varied colors of the flags of the 
Allies. When the armistice was declared, Paris appeared 
like itself, and its boulevards are again a blaze of light. 

The celebration was not one of great hilarity. The 
younger boys of eighteen, the class of ’20, paraded and 
sang. Our soldiers made some little demonstration. But 
for most of the French people the suffering had been too 
Its influence was still too heavy upon 
them for any marked outburst of gayety. 

There was, however, the inspired feeling of “the 
kindness of a world set free for countless children 
yet to be.” There was a new sense of. security. 
The menace that had for over two generations hung 
over them was for ever removed. Everything was 
changed. Deeper than all, there was the glad conscious- 
ness of new international fellowship through which hu- 


‘manity was to be redeemed. ‘The French people felt 


that out of the suffering and agony a new France and a 


new world was to be born, ‘The contrast was complete. 
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“No Guns To-night,—and Never 
Any More!’’ 


WILLIAM C. GANNETT 


O HE WROTE from the edge of battle in France, 
November 11,—one of two brothers who left their 
college to go on the errand of rescue some months 

before the rest of us were ready. They served in the 
Ambulance Corps. In that service the older brother gave 
up his life on the field, the first man to do so from our 
country after we entered the war. The younger lived 
to count its last minutes, to hear its last gun, and now to 
see the first Christmas of peace. The two boys come 
from one of our Unitarian churches. Read the whole 
letter: it will make our own Christmas more thankful. 


NoveMBeER 11, 1918, 
Co. C, 102 Ammunition TRAIN, 
At THE Front. 


Dear Folks at Home:— 


Hooray! 

The peace agreement has been signed, and by my watch 
there remain just fifty minutes more of war. It is over 
at eleven o’clock, and it is 10.10. The guns are firing 
every three or four seconds, so at 11 it will be wonderful 
if they suddenly stop. Of course they will, but I simply 
cannot believe it. The two big guns near us are firing, 
first one and then the other. he explosion from them 
shakes this barrack like a leaf, so it will not be hard to 
tell, at 11, that it is all over. 

I have not been to bed since night before last, as yes- 
terday and last night we were up at the front. Gee! I 
couldn’t go to sleep now, though; I am waiting for 
eleven o’clock, and squeezing so hard for the long-hoped- 
for end. The guns are shooting over their last barrage, 
and some of the’shells are, I suppose, what we carried up 
last night. 

There are twenty-four minutes left, and the two “big 
boys” just’ went off together, almost. I am a little 
nervous for once, for it certainly is a great hour. When 


QUIET? 


YES, BUT NOT OVERHEAD 
The author and Sergt.-Maj. Picon, who had charge of a camp in one of the 


sectors of the Argonne. The two worked together. Their most imperative job 
was to burn the camp and the foyer in case the Germans advanced too near. 
Shells were going over their heads while they played 


you think that the guns have never stopped for four 
years, and now at last they are firing the few remaining 
shots in the Great War! 

Last night we went over awful roads into newly cap- 
tured territory. The route led through Death Valley, 
and such a valley as that is! The name only hints at what 
it seems like. 

Now it is 10 of 11, and the guns are still going. Peace 
on Earth, Good-will toward Men ought to be here very 
soon; I never hoped for anything so hard. Last night I 
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brought ten wounded men back, four of them gassed. 
Three minutes to 11, and now we will know the wonder- 
ful truth. I will wait until 10 after, for of course my 
watch may not be just right. 


Twenty-five minutes after 11 and not a gun fired for 
twenty minutes! The war is over and I do not know 
what to say. Oh how happy I feel! The bells are ring- 
ing in the three barracks, everybody is shouting, blowing 
the auto horns, shooting off their revolvers, and making a 
great racket. I just ran up the stairs and gave our two 
bells a few pulls myself. 

Is it possible that the whole thing is really over? At 
one minute to 11 one of the big guns, thirteen-inch, let one 
fly,—that was, by my time; and the final real gun I heard 
fired. After that there were a couple of rumbles far 
away, and since then not a one. “Good-night!” Can it 
be that it is all over at last? 

In tHe Evenine. 

I got a little sleep this afternoon, and now the fact that 
peace has come is just beginning to sink in. I feel so 
happy that I really cannot think straight. All the French- 
men are going around with a smile a yard wide. One of 
them came in here late this afternoon with some postal 
cards. I leaned over to pat him on the back, and he put 
his arm around me and kissed me on the cheek. Say, 
wasn’t he happy! He said: “I love America. All France 
loves America.” Then he continued, “And now I shall 
see my wife and my family again, from whom I have 
not had a letter, no news, not even a postal, since the first 
days of the war.” He lives a little north of Lille. I can 
no more describe that man’s face; he was simply 
radiant. 

There are some fireworks going on ardund here! Star 
shells are going up in every direction,—some only a few 
hundred yards off, and others miles away. Red, green, 
white, and strings of them together. Every now and 
then a great red trench-flare flares up in the distance, 
lighting up the whole sky. 

e have no curtain over our window this evening at 
all_—a thing unheard of before now. Gee! AmJI ina 
dream, or is it the truth? Everybodyeris running wild, 
singing and shouting. ‘The Frenchmen have got to- 
gether a band and have been singing the “Marseillaise” 
and cheering. 

This must be a great day in Paris and New York and 
London. I'll bet: Dad had every newspaper in the city 
when he came home this afternoon. It is queer how it 
all came at once. We were about ready to move ahead 
into another camp, too. Oh, I am certainly sailing along 
on air now! i 

We shall most likely be here some time hauling; but it 
is over now, so what matters? 

I had only a couple of hours’ sleep.this afternoon, so 
am going to bed. No guns firing to-night,—and never 
any more! I feel very well able to sleep, both in body 
and mind. I know you must be as happy as I am. 


With much love, ABB, 


T IS a laughing Christmas again after four years of 

ache and tears. The war begun in German aggression, 
won for the world by the sacrificial armies of Belgium, 
France, England, the Russias, and Italy, is closing, with 
America’s help, in what we hope is a victory for Ameri- 
can ideals. Well may we laugh and be glad! Even if 
guns fire again, certain great by-products of the war are 
secure: increase of temperance, wonderful gains in hy- 
giene, surgery, and methods of sanitation, changes in ed- 
ucation to make it efficient, intensive discipline on a na- 
tional scale in the arts of human co-operation, uplift of 
womanhood, juster relations between labor and capital, 
quickenings of international sympathy, a tidal sweep to- 
ward democracy, deeper horror of war, new assurance of 
the idealism in human nature and of moral forces in his- 
tory. For these things let all keep this year a “radiant 
and resonant” Christmas. Great is the misery, Europe 
is in tumult, the future uncertain; but these gains are 
sure, and much in them will last. If a sadder, it is a 
humbler, wiser, much better world to live in than it was 
five years ago. Let us laugh and rejoice, even if guns 
are to fire again. 

But can we do anything to help make the brave boy’s 
faith, “Never any more guns,” come true, and the 
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brother’s death, the millions of brother-deaths, better 
worth while, andthe laughter of Christmas continuous ? 

Anything, everything, that will make the victory not 
our victory, but the victory of our ideals, works to these 
ends. Our President has voiced those ideals, and the 
Allies have acclaimed‘them their own. Now in the peace 
settlements to stand by them! If we stand by them till 
at last Germany also accepts them, the victory will be 
much more than doubled. For then we shall be pledged 
to remain steadfast to them ourselves; and Germany will 
have won the war with us,—she will hide her shame in 
her victory and be friend of the world. ‘The ideals will 
be the real victors; and it is no shame, but glory, to be 
conquered by God. ‘They alone really import. They 
alone will silence guns and secure to the future a juster 
and happier world. If we do not stand by them, if we 
in turn treat them as “scraps of paper,” if at the peace- 
table America or the Allies surrender those ideals for 
which we have fought, and go back to the old selfish na- 
tional profiteering, so far we shall lose the war. It is 
quite possible yet for the victors to be spiritual losers, and 
Germany the spiritual gainer, by her defeat. Who won 
at Napoleon’s Peace of Tilsit in 1807? Germany. Who 
won at Bismarck’s Peace of Versailles in 1871 ? France,— 
as in each case after-history showed. ‘Those ideals of 
ours reveal what, thirty years hence, we shall be glad 
to have done. Let the nations do that—what thirty 
years hence they will be glad that they did—and the 
future of Christmas laughter is safe. 


Bee more specifically than this, what shall we strive 
for and pray for now? ‘These three things at least :— 

(1) That our boys in arms, wherever they go into 
enemy lands, shall take self-control, courtesy, kindness, 
chivalry, with them,—the faces, the hands, the words, 
and the deeds of active good-will. Let them be the living 
advertisement that America is the land of an active good- 
will. “As we helped to destroy old Germany, let us help 
to build up the new,” said one of the “orders” issued a 
few days ago to our “Third Army” about to march to 
the Rhine. Bid them remember that Grant’s greater vic- 
tory was won by the words added to the terms of capit- 
ulation: “Let them keep their horses; they will need 
them to put in their crops.” That will win Germany’s 
heart ; that be our real conquest. ‘That, too, will set pat- 
tern to the new-born in democracy of what democracy 
means. Peace-crosses now for the men who seal the 
peace with good-will! The stories of American chivalry 
begin well: may they multiply! Not even the stories of 
American daring thrill us so much. 

(2) To keep on the heights of our ideals here at home. 
Demanding high things of others, to practise ourselves 
all that we ask. Clean house! ‘To every little and weak 
one among us, give the new justice. Has Woman yet 
her full rights in the law of the land? If not, give them. 
Has the Negro his rights in either the North or the 
South? Notoriously not,—give them. Has Labor its 
fair share in the nation’s wealth and prosperity? Give it. 
Do the Philippines yet belong to the Filipinos? Complete 
their resurrection, and safeguard the Island Republic by 
neutralizing it in the new peace arrangements. Organize 
the ideals for which we have fought into home-reals. Of 
late, in hysterias of patriotism we have been sentencing 
men to imprisonment for periods of ten years and twenty 
for simply dropping a few words in disapproval of this 
war, have been chaining men—men with shining faces— 
to the bars of their cells for conscientious objection to 
become killers of killers. Such men endangered the coun- 
try, they hindered its victory, we claimed. Grant them 
but half-men in their one-half ideal of the right; but 
from this time on, who are the half-men imperilling the 
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country, hindering its victories? Employers who hark 
back to the relations of labor and capital in vogue before 
the war, and women who chat in the parlors in sympathy 
with them; “patriots” who imagine that this part of the 
world needs nothing to “make it safe for democracy”; 
whoever cares nothing to organize human relations anew 
according to the ideals of justice born of the war. 

(3) To further in all ways we can the League of the 
Nations. That is the duty supreme of this hour. Never 
before in history has there been such an opportunity to 
organize peace as this Christmas has brought. We have 
wished peace and dreamed it and carolled it and preached 
it and prophesied it for hundreds of years: to-day it is 
ours for the organizing. But the all-essential prerequisite 
of organized peace is the League of the Nations,—in 
some form or other, the League of the Nations. Such 
peace never will come until the League comes; and when 
it comes, it will be based on the League. ‘There are but 
two alternatives possible,—competitive armament look- 
ing to new war-possibilities, or co-operative disarmament 
predicated on a League of the Nations. The former 
means return to the old pre-war perils and anarchies ; the 
latter means advance toward new world stabilities. ‘The 
only way in which to collect full indemnity for the dire 
costs of the war is in terms of the juster, happier new- 
world life to be secured by an International League ; and 
it will be our fault if we fail to collect it. The difficulties 
in forming the League may be immense; they cannot be 
as great as the disaster of not forming it. Nor are they 
so immense as they seem, if the three greater Powers now 
in friendly alliance, with five or six smaller ones glad to 
accede, lay self aside and will to have it. That it will be 
at once a perfect instrument of peace with “guns never 
more,” we are not to expect. Is any good instrument 
perfected as yet? Is democracy? Yet those men who 
spent the four summer months of 1787 in Philadelphia 
framing the Constitution of the United States did some- 
thing that, in spite of the danger-breeding “compromises” 
left in it, pushed the world onward a long way toward 
organized liberty. The men assembling in Paris to-day 
to organize the world peace are better equipped for their 
task than the fathers for theirs, know better what is 
needed than they did, and, if backed by public opinion at 
home, are at least as likely to achieve a success. “Jf 
backed by public opinion at home’’: it is our part to form 
this public opinion and back their highest and bravest 
endeavor. If we solidly believe in the League, what prob- 
able need for compulsory military training in our schools? 
what need of the new three years’ expansion of our navy, 
for which Secretary Daniels is pressing? what need of 
Britannia’s ruling the waves with old-time supremacy lest 
Britons should ever be slaves? The League’s success will 
preclude the necessity of these things. Why not transfer 
all our wisdom and energy to making the League, and 
wait a bit? It is said that some Chambers of Commerce 
are cold to the plan. If that be true, let them hear from 
the unchambered people in unmistakable words. Are 
there papers trying to thwart it? Confront them and 
shame them in conventions and mass-meetings. Whoso 
is cold to the idea of the League loves not his race, nor his 
country, nor his own children who are to live on the earth 
after him, nor even himself. Whoso opposes the idea is 
either carelessly or deliberately voting “More Guns.” 


Though the Christmas bells were mufiled 
And the, carols would not sing, 
Still to faith the vision widened, — 
Still the skies their challenge fling. 
Slow the cosmic thought emerges, 
Long the agonies of birth, 
But the Master’s purpose holdeth,— 
Peace, Good-will, the Christ on earth! 
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Story of a Famous Church — 


The author’ s ministry is here recited, and the crossing of 
the congregation into the Promised Land 


GEORGE L. CHANEY 


IV 


ESIDES and beyond the maintenance of all the cus- 
B tomary ministries and the persistent holding of the 
church to its ancient ground, Hollis Street made 
good its calling to the unchurched by labors for their wel- 
fare. The Associated Charities had its anticipation and 
pattern set up, in the renewal, so far as possible, of the 
parish system of charitable relief in the chapel of the 
Hollis Street Church ; that is, the actual adoption and pro- 
vision for it was made there. Industrial education—or, 
as we learned later to call it, manual training or integral 
education, or the parallel development of body, mind and 
soul—got its local start there. ‘The Whittling School” in 
Hollis Street Chapel, as it was derisively called, was the 
beginning of that co-ordination of hand and brain train- 
ing which is now the proud accomplishment of your pub- 
lic school system. ‘The Industrial School Association, 
largely composed of members of that church, held all 
its meetings there. 

From ‘the same soil the Flower Mission (of fragrant 
memory, and I hope still blooming) sprang and budded. 
Hospital Sunday, uniting all denominations in simul- 
taneous contribution to freely serving institutions of 
mercy, healed the wounds of sectarian strife no less 
than those of disease and accident. 

In unconscious prophecy of what would one day come 
on a larger scale to the church itself, the chapel—which 
itself was built by the church of this later period— 
dramatized and put on its stage wholesome stories, and 
offered penny readings to the street Arabs of the day 
and night—especially the night. 

And so I might go on celebrating the doings of the 
Hollis Street Church, if I could escape the uncomfortable 
feeling that in doing so I am saying a good word for 
myself. 

But I am not. It is the church I am praising. For 
in all the not-unprofitable years of the Hollis Street 
Church in my day, it was the ready, able, and harmonious 
assistant of every good and needy cause which applied 
to it. In my every recollection of it I am filled with a 
grateful sense of its patient suffering of ministerial raw- 
ness and insufficiency. A minister’s first parish is his 
real school of preparation for the ministry. Only a 
church hardened or softened to the work by years of 
experience can stand the wear and tear of it. For 
fifteen years, minister and peeple colleagued in services 
to the city and country which | love to recall. It was a 
liberal education in the ways of social uplift, adequate 
education, and sensible charity, to live in Boston during 
those eventful years, and it made possible and congenial 
the work of moral and spiritual reconstruction at the 
South, upon which I afterward entered. The story of 
that work does not enter into this story in any other 
sense than that the one was the Alma Mater of the other. 
All the local agencies for the world-wide service in which 
Boston then busied itself had their ally in this church 
of the ready hand, the charitable heart, and the generous 
gift and ample thought. Its old-fashioned local attach- 
ment led it to hold to its idolized bricks and mortar long 
after the living stones of its sanctuary had gone into the 
building up of more modern churches to the South and 
Southwest. It was this determination of the stable old 
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society, to hold its fort after the approaches had been 
taken by the enemy, which led me in 1877, after fifteen 
years of service on the spot where my sanguine and mag- 
netic predecessor had pronounced it unwise to remain 
another year, to withdraw from its ministry. All the 
churches of the Unitarian Way to the north of us, ex- 
cepting King’s Chapel, had yielded to the lure of the 
Promised Land and already crossed the Jordan, if that is 
not too poetical a figure for that torrent of railways which 
pours unceasingly between the South and West Ends. 
Hollis Street was soon to follow. The talented Bernard 
Carpenter, of brilliant if transient memory, who suc- 
ceeded me, was the Joshua of this ecclesiastical removal ; 
and later on the old society was merged with the South 
Congregational Society, under Edward. Everett Hale. To 
this millennial conclusion—at least to the lion-and-lamb 
portion of it—are we come at last. 

All which, being ancient history now, I trust will be 
received for its antiquity, if not for its special interest 
or merit. 


One word of justification for this departure from the 
one theme of the present cycle. 

The church, more than any other congregation of 
men, is the epitome of human life and character. It is 
the unit of the mighty army of mankind. Nothing human 
is indifferent to it. It not only holds the mirror up to 
man and nature, but it enters into that which is behind 
the veil and gives hope an anchorage there. It is God’s 
best gift to man, or man’s best gift to God, as:you may 
choose to phrase it; and it is not going to die or to cease 
to act with telling power upon the development and 
history of the world. The Spirit which made it will 
remake it, if it is cast down. Tell me, if you must, of 
the dying out of churches here and there, for reasons 
inherent in themselves or in their surroundings, but 
do not tell me of the diminishing power of the Church— 
the body and servant of the spirit in man to which the 
Spirit of Wisdom giveth understanding—unless you are 
ready to sign the death-warrant of the immortal part of 
man and to cry with the Jews of old: “Barabbas! 
Barabbas!” in the judgment of Jesus Christ. 

People who will not or do not pursue good positively 
for the love of it must be made to seek it negatively for 
the hate they have of evil. The reaction from sin is the 
spur to virtue. This, I suppose, is the providence of evil 
in a God-ordained and -governed world; this is what we 
have to face and reckon with to-day, and this reaction is 
what the Church makes its business. ‘Thus it maintains its 
right to speak in these days of speechless agonyand groan- 
ings which cannot be uttered, and thus this story of one 
church’s life—a church so humanly real and so divinely 
aspiring, a church, which walked shoulder to shoulder 
with the country in two great wars, the church of Holley, 
Pierpont, and King—corhmends itself to the attention 
and study of the living, dying, reconstructive age in which 
we live. It is time appealing to eternity ; life rebuking the 
threat and frightfulness of premature death; love sup- 
planting hate; pity matching and mating manly courage 
and fidelity to trust. That is the church which does the 
Church’s work. 

We who have lived long enough to see a war of deliver- 
ance from slavery and national inconsistency justified by 
the peace which is the fruit of righteousness may not 
doubt that a war unsought of us and waged on our part 
with unselfish devotion to the rights, comforts, and happi- 
ness of other nations than our own, will in due time* find 
its reward in the peace which passeth our present under- 
standing. 

(THE Enp.) 


*This was written in May, 1918. 
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“Orthodox Name, Liberal Thought 


Another shining example of the growing clarity 
and forthrightness in the Christian world 


PROF. CLAYTON R. BOWEN 


especially such as chronicle the return of straying 

sheep to the safe company of the ninety and nine. 
Thus R. J. Campbell and W. EF. Orchard chronicle their 
rediscovery of the necessity of orthodoxy and R. A. Knox 
describes his submission to Rome. But the growth of 
the free spirit everywhere comes to not less notable ex- 
pression in many publications of a less directly personal 
sort. Let us note one such significant work. It is called 
“What Think Ye of Christ?” (Macmillan, 1916). It 
consists of five lectures on “The Incarnation, and its In- 
terpretation in Terms of Modern Thought,” delivered by 
Rev. Charles FE. Raven, Dean of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, England. 

Dean Raven frees his mind in his introduction, wherein 
he charges the Church with failing to meet the present- 
day issue, to answer questions everywhere asked, to 
square her theology with the necessities of modern 
thought. Reason, he declares, must supersede ecclesias- 
tical or Scriptural authority as the ground of acceptance 
of truth. The first lecture deals with man’s knowledge of 
God. Since we cannot know the infinite and eternal di- 
rectly, we know God indirectly through his revealings in 
nature and especially in man. Different men reveal him 
in different degree, according to their “godliness,” their 
purity and beneficence. “Whatever we think about creeds 
and dogmas, few of us will dispute the fact that Jesus 
and His disciples were men uniquely fitted to reveal God; 
men whose lives call out our admiration; men who obvi- 
ously exercised a remarkable influence by reason of their 
high spirituality.” Lecture two goes on to combat strongly 
the doctrine of two natures in Jesus. He is one nature, 
and that the human; otherwise “He is of no use to us. 
. . . He has but come to mock us with the spectacle of a 
nature that is not ours, of an example that we cannot 
hope to follow. Such a belief would be a refinement of 
cruel irony.” Lecture three treats of the many-sidedness 
and complexity of this human nature of Jesus, combin- 
ing and revealing all the qualities of man. 


Rises autobiographies are just now in vogue, 
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The heart of the matter is reached in the discussion of 
the divinity of Jesus, in the fourth lecture. “The gist of 
the Christian claim is that in Jesus, in a man upon the 
earth, is to be found a reproduction of the divine, and 
that as we study and love Him so we shall ourselves be- 
come transfigured into the likeness of Him and of the 
God whose nature He reproduces. We can only study, 
only love Him intelligently and effectively, if we assume 
that He was of the same species with us.” ‘To be sure, 
Jesus showed notable excellences and eminencies of char- 
acter that lift him above the common run of men. He 
had a freedom, an independence, an authority, an origi- 
nality we can call only extraordinary; he had a supreme 
readiness to spend himself utterly in love for others; he 
had a profound consciousness of being at one with God, 
as a son with a father. What does this latter conscious- 
ness mean doctrinally? “Setting aside metaphysical ques- 
tions as to the eternal relation of Jesus to the Godhead, 
and refusing the chemical and material metaphors of the 
Greeks with their jargon of substances and attributes, of 
impersonal humanity and self-limited deity, we can use — 
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the sphere and method of His communion with the 
Father.” ‘There is in Jesus fully and constantly what 
“we recognize as present fitfully and briefly in ourselves. 
He explained His own character by claiming to be one 
with God, and in us also similar effects are due to a like 
cause. . . . He lived in constant touch with things eternal, 
and His earthly career is the interpretation, in terms. of 
conduct, in this world of movement, of His vision of 
eternity. .. . He transcends us as the perfect does the 
partial, as the image of God does those who are spoiled 
copies of that image. His oneness with the divine comes 
along the same lines and affects the same side of His 
nature as do our ecstasy and communion. We must 
reckon it a difference rather of degree than of kind. 
... A Christ who differs from us in kind is, however 
much we may try to disguise the fact by talking vaguely 
about impersonal humanity, simply not man at all... . 
Difference in degree merely means that He was very man, 
and that His union with His Father is to be interpreted 
under the same mode as ours. . . . But He reflects God 
clearly and without blemish, while our mirrors are 
cracked and distorted. . . . Whether a repetition of the 
marvel is possible either in fact or theory is a purely 
academic question, about which no human being has much 
right to dogmatize or many data for an answer... . 
The historical attempt to read into Jesus the attributes 
of eternity, the physical as opposed to the moral qualities 
of Godhead, is a failure... . Jesus has uninterrupted 
contact with God so complete as to make God no longer 
objective to Him, to give Him a sense of personal identi- 
fication with the Deity, and to bestow upon Him the 
divine outlook and attitude so that He can reproduce 
them, as far as they can be reproduced, within the com- 
pass of His life on earth... . For us, Jesus is God.” 
This way of being God is obviously unrelated to the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, any statement of which is evaded, 


while the metaphysical Trinity is attacked in several 


pages of vigorous polemic. 
m wm 


The last lecture deals with “Man’s Salvation through 
Jesus.” There is wholesome polemic against the modern 
evangelistic immoral scheme of salvation. There is only 
one way to be saved, insists the Dean, and that is by love. 
As every one who touches our lives influences us for 
good or ill, so Jesus most greatly influences us, indeed 
quite dominates us, if we let him, by the sovereignty of 
his love. Thereby he calls out our responsive love to such 
a degree that we are transformed and become new men.; 
this is “salvation,” this and nothing besides. “This ab- 
surdly simple doctrine of an Atonement wrought by the 
devotion of men to the man Christ Jesus in whom is re- 
flected, by whom is transmitted, the nature of God” is 
the book’s crown. It is somewhat weakened by a vain 
attempt to equate it with the traditional doctrine of atone- 
ment in Jesus’ death, but the closing statement has no 
dogmatic cloud. “He saw that man, if he was to be saved, 
must be rapt out of himself by the power of love which 
should transfigure him into the likeness of the beloved; 
He planned to bring men through the influence of love 
into the same relationship to God as He Himself pos- 
sessed, to make them sons of God because sharers of His 
own Spirit of Sonship” (italics mine). 

There are things in the book a Unitarian would not 
have written in the same way, but what do the quoted 


_ passages say save what we have been saying since Chan- 


ning? Perhaps a later James Martineau may be Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury yet! 
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for freedom and Humanity 


Christmas, 1918 


EHOLD my servant, whom I uphold; my chosen, in 
whom my soul delighteth: I have put my spirit 
upon him; he shall bring forth judgment to the 

peoples. He shall not fail nor be discouraged, till he have 
set judgment in the earth; and the isles shall wait for his 
law. 1 will give him for a light to the peoples that he 
may be my salvation unto the end of the earth. Sing, O 
heavens; and be joyful, O earth; and break forth into 
singing, O mountains; for the Lord hath comforted his 
people. 

The spirit of the Lord God is upon him; because the 
Lord hath anointed him to preach good tidings unto the 
meek; He hath sent him to bind up the brokenhearted, 
to proclaim liberty to the captives, and the opening of the 
prison to them that are bound; To proclaim the ac- 
ceptable year of the Lord, to comfort all that mourn; 
To give unto them a garland for ashes, the oil of joy for 
mourning, the garment of praise for the spirit of heavi- 
ness ; That they might be called trees of righteousness, the 
planting of the Lord, that he might be glorified. 

—From Isaiah. 


I heard the bells on Christmas Day 
Their old familiar carols play, 

And wild and sweet 

The words repeat, 
Of “Peace on earth, good-will to men!” 


And thought how, as the day had come, 
The belfries of all Christendom 

Had rolled along 

The unbroken song, 
Of “Peace on earth, good-will to men!” 


Till ringing, singing on its way, . 

The world revolved from night to day,— 
A voice, a chime, 
A chant sublime, 

Of “Peace on earth, good-will to men!” 


And in despair I bowed my head; 
“There is no peace on earth,” I said, 
“For hate is strong 
And mocks the song 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men!” 


Then pealed the bells more loud and deep: 
“God is not dead; nor doth he sleep! 

The wrong shall fail, 

The right prevail, 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men!” 


—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


PRAYER 


O Thou whose eye is over all the children of men, and 
who hast called them by the Prince of Peace into a king- 
dom not of this world: send forth his spirit speedily into 
the dark places of our guilt and woe, and arm it with the 
piercing power of Thy grace. May it reach the heart of 
every oppressor, and make arrogancy dumb before Thee. 
Let it still the noise of our strife and the tumult of the 
people; carry faith to the doubting, hope to the fearful, 
strength to the weak, and more and more increase the 
pure in heart who see their God. Commit Thy word, O 
Lord, to the lips of faithful men, or the free winds of 
Thine invisible providence; that soon the knowledge of 
Thee may cover the earth, as the waters cover the sea. 
Amen. 
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The Master 


KATE LOUISE BROWN 


They claim I rob you of your worth, 
Because I see in you a man, 
Flesh of my flesh, of human birth, 
But answering God’s perfect plan; 
Because you did the Heavenly Will, 
I courage take and struggle still. 


They speak to me of mysteries 
That veil you from our mortal sight, 
That glory blinds my timid eyes, 
I do not find you in that light; 
But close beside me all the way, 
Your faithfulness brings back the day. 


O Master, if thou wast a man, 
Let loved my soul and died for me, 
I, too, could give my heart’s deep love, 
I, too, could almost worship thee; 
Yet down the years one speaks to-day, 
“Come follow me and walk my way.” 


Literature 
A Great Autobiography* 


By accident this life of Henry Adams 
has become one: of the best-advertised 
books of the day; a fact that would have 
been gleefully exploited by the somewhat 
sardonic humor of its author, had he lived 
to take note of it. Having been privately 
printed, some years ago, and distributed to 
a few of his friends, the fame of it has 
been spreading ever since among a wider 
circle of readers. Now that it is given 
to the public at large, no doubt it is reap- 
ing the benefit of all this accumulated curi- 
osity. And truly it is an extraordinary 
work,—illuminating, .baffling, fascinating, 
and exasperating, almost in the highest de- 
gree. If for nothing else, it would be 
worth reading for its exquisite English and 
the perfection of its literary style. Re- 
markable, too, are the brief pen-pictures 
of one and another eminent man with 
whom Mr. Adams was thrown into more 
or less intimate acquaintance. ‘The chap- 
ters which deal with his career in Eng- 
land as private secretary to-his father, the 
great Minister to England of Civil War 
times, throw a great deal of light on the 
exciting events of those days; while his 
comments on English life and society as 
he knew them may fairly be called de- 
licious. One rolls them like a sweet mor- 
sel under his tongue. 

Only in some incidental way does the 
book profess to be an autobiography. Its 
ostensible theme is the education of Henry 
Adams, and not Henry Adams _ himself. 
This, however, is to some extent a con- 
venient fiction. It enables the writer to 
avoid the appearance of egotism while 
speaking of himself; and to pick and 
choose among the incidents of his life, ac- 
cording to their supposedly educative 
value; though one is given to understand 
that none of them ever had an appreciable 
value of that kind. 

But whatever it was meant to be, we 
cannot help contrasting and comparing it 


*Tue Epucation or Henry Apams. An Auvto- 
BroGRAPHY. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1918, 
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with another remarkable autobiography of 
earlier days, at least for the purpose of 
trying to see how the world has been 
getting on during something more than a 
century. How it sparkles and scintillates 
as we set it beside Franklin’s work! What 
wonderful and beautiful dexterity in the 
play of wit and the use of words! And 
yet how we miss the solid breadth of wis- 
dom, the transparent simplicity of mean- 
ing that characterize the older book! It 
is a favorite thesis with Adams that when 
all is said and done human nature remains 
a rather hopelessly chaotic realm; which 
perhaps means that he had learned to see 
straight, whether or not he was able to 
interpret correctly; but he seems at times 
to go a little out of his way to make a 
chaos of his own experience. It is not 
only that at the end of life he found it an 
inexplicable enigma, but he started with a 
half-formed dogma to that effect, and 
translated life into corresponding terms 
as he went along. 

As for education, he of course recog- 
nized the fact that one may be self-taught, 
for he speaks of Franklin as a man of 
that kind; but he appears to have had a 
fixed idea that it was the business of some- 
body or something to attend to his own 
education, and his complaint is that the 
job was made a miserable failure. Or was 
he trying to convince the young men of a 
later generation that if they wanted a de- 
cent education they must attend to the 
matter for themselves, and must give up 
the common notion of being educated by 
some sort of mill through which they 
were to be ground? 

Apparently he tried to read history on 
the theory that competent intelligence had 
mapped it out into duly successive scenes 
and chapters, and could make nothing of 
it on that hypothesis. But if it occurred 
to him that the world might exist for the 
sake of the individual men and women 
which it contained, and that social laws 
might be of small importance save as they 
should help or hinder the growth of per- 
sonal character, the book does not show 
that he reckoned much with that suppo- 
sition. He persisted in judging the world 
as if the intent of it had been, like that 
of certain formal gardens, to display large 
masses of color and a wide landscape of 
forms. Possibly, however, the maker of 
the garden cares little for these things,— 
leaves them, indeed, in rather a dishevelled 
state-—but does care supremely for indi- 
vidual blossoms that approach perfection, 
wherever he has the luck to find them. 
One wonders a little what Mr. Adams 
would have made of the world from that 
point of view, had he given his mind to its 
serious consideration! 

Not very much, it may. be; for he be- 
came such an embodiment of the critical 
and analytical habit of mind that it was 


difficult for him to put much confidente. 


in any work of ideal construction. He was 
very nearly the perfect agnostic, and a 
very lovely specimen of that mental type. 
He saw many attractive possibilities on 
the horizons of life, but there was a large 
“perhaps” attached to all of them. For 
him the old ideas of unity had vanished, 
and it left him afloat on a sea of multi- 
plicity, without haven or shore in sight. 
For the rest, so far as he stands self-re- 


He was a dyed-in-the-wool New Eng- 


vealed in his book, we may say that he 
was a patrician-democrat,—one who _ be- 
lieved theoretically in the common people, 
but at heart much preferred his own order. 


lander, who saw and criticised unsparingly 
the seamy side of that ancestral character, 
but remained himself as flagrant an ex- r 
ample of it as could be well imagined. He a 
was lovable, admirable, whimsical, and J 
(though it should be spoken rather softly) » 
cantankerous—as a son of the old Feder- 

alists should be. Truly he had a moral 

heart of oak, while intellectually there 

were as many twists and knots in him as 

in a sturdy oak nurtured on some bleak 

New England hillside. 


“Nerves” and their Cure 


War-Timeé Nerves. By Herbert J. Hall, 
M.D. Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 1918. Pp. 119. $1.— 
This is a timely and truly inspiring little 
book. ‘The author is the successful head 
of a large sanatorium for nervous inva- 
lids on the Massachusetts coast. A former 
book, The Untroubled Mind, has been 
called by a leading authority in this de- 
partment of modern medical practice, “one 
of the sanest and most helpful books of 
its kind.” The same description will apply 
to Dr. Hall’s second book, made up of 
brief articles originally contributed to The 
Bellman. All of us have suffered more or 
less from war-time nerves. 

The newer medical practice takes the pa- 
tient more into the confidence of the 
physician than the old did. Especially in 
the infinitely puzzling cases of “nerves” is 
the full co-operation of the invalid essen- 
tial to any complete cure. In these chap- 
ters, one engages in frank and revealing 
talks: with an expert, so kind and consid- 
erate, so human and yet so almost super- 
naturally wise in his insight, that the mere 
reading of his good advice is calming and 
reassuring to a degree. 

The book is scientific without being in 
the least degree professional or technical, 
and above all it is religious. The strength 
and persistence with which it strikes the 
spiritual note is the aspect of it that is 
most surprising to a layman. Here we are 
far removed, indeed, from what William 
James called “medical materialism.” A 
brief review forbids quotation, though 
much in the book deserves it. The analy- 
sis of the war’s effect on all of us, the de- 
scription of the new methods with nervous 
patients, the value put upon easy mechan- 
ical work, such as weaving and other sim- 
ple crafts, the need for the understanding 
heart, and above all our need of seeking 
help from nature and from God,—all 
should be widely known and pondered. A 
few fair, penetrating words on Christian 
Science (p. 76) are among the sanest esti- 
mates known to us of this mingling of cur- — 
rent truth and obvious error. While all — 
is good, the closing chapters on “The Med- _ 
icine of the Spirit,’ “Symbols,” and 
“Sleep” are among the most helpful © 
things dealing with the mystic border-land | 
within us, where flesh and spirit meet, that — 
we have seen. No one who is feeling the 
inner strain of war-time can fail to Profit — 
from reading the entire little volume, __ 
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_ Nervousness: Its Causes, TREATMENT, 
AND PrevENTION. By L. E. Emerson, Ph.D. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.25 net.— 
This book is one of the Mind and Health 
Series, edited by H. Addington Bruce, and 
the author is the psychologist of the Mas- 
sachusetts General Hospital, and examiner 
in the Psychopathic Hospital in Boston. 
He is therefore well equipped for the task 
to which he has set himself. His aim is 


_ not so much to treat of the cure of nerv- 


ousness as to get at the causes and to show 
how often these causes are due to the atti- 
tude of the patient toward life. “The es- 
sence of all functional disturbances,” he 
says, “lies in the fact that the one who 
suffers from them does so because he is 
unable to cope with a given situation, either 
because he is ignorant or because le is 
weak, or because he is both weak and 
ignorant.” Dr. Emerson, Mr. Bruce says, 
would assist the nervous to look into the 
depths of their own souls and know them- 
selves for what they really are. He would 
say to them: “You must stop trying to flee 
from reality. You must learn to face life 
courageously, to control your emotions, to 
react more moderately to the stresses and 
trials of existence. As things stand, you 
are far too self-centred. Stop looking per- 
petually inward and begin to look outward. 
Gain self-forgetfulness if you would gain 
health. Draw on the resources of religion, 
love, and work. That is what you need 
to make you well and to keep you well.” 

The chapter on dreams is especially in- 
teresting, for it shows how dreams, care- 
fully watched, may furnish the clue to 
some causes of nervousness. “The dreams 
are the result of conflicts which are not 
even known as conflicts.” He gives many 
interesting illustrations, and urges parents 
to watch these symptoms in children, that 
they may help them to overcome dangerous 
tendencies before the nerves are weakened 
and the life injured. The chapter on ‘“Pre- 
vention, Childhood, Marriage” is well 
worth the perusal of every one, and should 
be read by every thoughtful parent; while 
the final words on the service religion can 
render in overcoming both physical and 
mental disease are well worth reading by 
all. No selection will do justice to the 
spirit of this chapter, but perhaps the fol- 
lowing will give some idea of its scope: 
“The source of the power of religion is 
in the family. The ideal family is the ideal 
of religion, which tries to regard all man- 
kind as one great family. In the best fam- 
ily one sees the highest possible realization 
of love; and love is the most unifying 
attitude of emotion, thought, and will pos- 
sible to the human being. We have seen 
what personal sickness consists in—disso- 
ciation of the personality. Therefore, per- 
‘sonal health consists in association, or 
unity. That is why love heals. Love uni- 
fies.” “The sort of sickness religion some- 
times heals is functional nervous disorders ; 
the way it accomplishes its results is 
through providing an adequate object, and 
‘through the unifying power of love. And 
the kind of love it teaches, at its best, is 
ideal.” All told, the book is a valuable 
addition to the literature of this subject, 
and in showing the need of religion to 
‘conquer disease and suffering, Dr. Emer- 
‘son leads us all to the Great Source of all 
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Tue Scrence of Menta, Hearne. By 
E. L. Eaton. New York: The Abingdon 
Press. 25 cents net.—This bright, compact, 
little pamphlet aims to show that man is 
composed of two organisms, body and 
soul; that the soul exerts a great influ- 


‘ence over the body, not only in the control 


and cure of mental diseases, but of func- 
tional ills as well. Organic diseases are 
not cured by such means, as the influence 
of the soul over the body is not absolute. 
That we may all get the right attitude 
toward life, he urges all to read 2 Peter i. 
5-8, and to apply the teachings of the 
apostle to our own lives. 


NERVES AND THE War. By Annie Pay- 
son Call. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.25 net—In previous books, Miss Call 
has given to the world a great deal of plain 
common sense in regard to the care of 
one’s health. Here she deals with the 
need of individual economy of nerve force, 
and shows how we may spare ourselves 
in the great strain of war-time. “There is 
a law of human economy which dictates 
that a man can increase his mental and 
physical efficiency if he will rest while off 
duty, and concentrate, to the elimination of 
everything except the particular duty at 
hand, at other times. Absolute obedience 
to this law is essential if a man would reap 
its benefits. True will-power makes for 
obedience, selfish will-power defeats it.” 
The book is written primarily for the men 
at the front, but the chapters entitled “Con- 
quer Beginnings,” “The Other Man,” 
“Death and Dying,” “Courage,” are val- 
uable for all. Throughout, the religious 
attitude toward life is emphasized as a 
source of courage, faith, hope, and other 
helps to create health and strength. “So 
long as the soul needs the body at all, it 
must be of inestimable importance that 
the body should conform to the pure laws 
of nature by shunning physical evils, just 
as it is that the soul should be born again 
through shunning spiritual evils. The life 
of both comes from looking to the Lord. 
. . . Through realizing a new life on the 
physical plane, we come to a deeper appre- 
ciation of the breadth and power, both 
physical and spiritual, of the law that says, 
‘Except ye be converted and become as 
little children, ye shall not enter into the 
kingdom of heaven,” 


Literary Note 


Of “The Unfurling of the Flag,” the 
new national song for churches, by Clara 
Endicott Sears, Rev. Ralph M. Harper, 
rector of St. John’s Episcopal Church, Win- 
throp, Mass., says: “It is amazing, as well 
as inspiring, to hear folks sing this song. 
Why, as I sing it, I feel that I am its 
author and composer! And judging by the 
earnest prayers on people’s faces, I think 
that this outward earnestness is a real rep- 
resentation of the inward patriotism of the 
congregation’s heart. (Published by C. W. 
Thompson & Co., 2B Park Street, Boston, 
Mass.) 


THOUGHT OF GOD 


Three Serieas in One 


Freprrick L. Hosmer 
AND 


Wituram C. GANNETT 


HE two earlier series, published in 

1885 and 1894, have been out of 
print for some years. They have been 
reprinted, unabridged, together with a 
third series, which is of the same ex- 
cellence of expression and spirit as its 
predecessors. These three series—the 
two former ones and the new—are now 
published in one volume, and fondly 
offered to lovers of beautiful lyrics. 


352 pages. $1.35 net. $1.45 by mail. 


THE BEACON PRESS 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


GRVES BUCK SPOR GLners 


AMERICA, SAVE 


THE NEAR EAST 


ABRAHAM MITRIE RIHBANY 


Author of rHe SYRIAN CHRIST, A FAR JOURNEY, MILITANT AMERICA AND JESUS CHRIST, etc. 


A summons to America to accept her share of the “‘white man’s burden” of responsibility to the Asiatic 


provinces recently rescued from long years of Turkish dominion and oppression. 
General Allenby’s marvellous victories have awakened vast possibilities for the rebuilding and nation- 
alization of these countries. 
The plan presented in this book shows that only our great country—the champion of humanity—can 
now solve these problems which have so long baffled the Christian world. 


$1.00 net;. by mail, $1.10. 


16mo. 176 pages. 


For sale in Boston by Jordan Marsh Co., R.H. White Co., Chas. E. Lauriat & Co., DeWolfe & 
Fiske Co., Old Corner Bookstore, Williams Bookstore, by Booksellers throughout the country, or from 


THE BEACON PRESS 


Boston, Mass. 
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The Dome 


In the Ruins of an Old French 
House 


0. W. WEBSTER 


In the ruins of an old French house I sit 
And muse while the flames of my campfire flit. 


The light shines out from the old fireplace, 

But it does not meet a familiar face; 

And the god of the hearth—can he understand 
How the stranger who comes from a distant land 
Truly and deeply reverences him, 

As he sits and peers—for the light is dim— 

At doorways that gape (for the doors are gone), 
At strips of paper that still hang on, 

At ragged holes in the walls that tell 

Of flying fragments of some stray shell, 

At bricks and mortar and heaped débris 

That make my heart turn sick in me? 


For here where now [I tarry alone 

My brother dwelt with his very own. 

These walls which now are mangled and bare 
Once knew of a busy housewife’s care. 

This cosey corner where now I write 

Was wont of an evening to invite 

The twain to rest from their toils of day 
And idle the twilight hour away. 

’Twas here they dreamed, "twas here they mused, 
Till past and present and future fused, 

And they wondered whether the shapes that grew 
Out of the fagots and into the flue 

Were photographs of their childhood days 

Bared by memory to their gaze, 

Or an idle fancy’s offering 

Of what awaited their own offspring. 


But oh! was that wife as dear to him 
Who used to nod in this firelight dim 
As she who waits across the sea 

And keeps the homefires bright for me? 
And was there ever in this sad place 
Some little child with his mother’s face 
Like him who plays about my home 
And prays for the day when I shall come? 


Clif, a Christmas Dog 
ROSE BROOKS 


This is the story.of three Christmases,— 
1916, 1917, and 10918. 

Uncle Jim gave David Martin money for 
Christmas, 1916,—a large sum of money for 
a little boy; and inside the envelope was 
a card which said, “To buy whatever you 
want most in the world.” David knew 
without a shadow of wavering what he 
wanted. So immediately the money was 
sent and within a week Cliff came, a roly- 
poly, shaggy puppy, with sharp-pointed ears 
and the brightest face. 

“Yowre just like your picture,” said 
David, “and you’re just what I want most 
of anything—a real Belgian police dog.” 

That was Christmas, 1916. 


A few days before the next Christmas, 
David and Cliff came romping up the 
driveway, to find a strange man on the 
front steps with David’s father. 


a  ————— 
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Cliff, a full-grown dog now, followed, 
as always, close at David’s heels. Mr. 
Adams talked to David, but his eyes were 
on Cliff. “He’s the very best type there 
is for what we need,” he said presently 
to Mr. Martin. “There are few enough 
like him.” 

“David,” said his father, seriously, lay- 
ing a hand on David’s shoulder, “Mr. 
Adams had comé to ask you if you will 
sell Cliff to your country. He wants to 
take him and as many like him as he can 
find to France to serve as Red Cross dogs. 
Cliff is the kind of dog that makes the 
best soldier-dog in the world. I’ve told 
Mr. Adams that Cliff is your dog and that 
you may do just as you please.” 

From the first surprising words, David’s 
hand had not left Cliff's head. Sell Cliff! 
But his father’s last words cleared the 
awful thought away. “Then I don’t have 
to, father?” he asked. 

“No,” answered father, gently, “you are 
to decide for yourself. Mr. Adams wants 
to talk to you a few minutes and he will 
come back to-morrow at three for your 
answer.” And father went abruptly into 
the house. 

Not many minutes afterward, Mr. Adams 
went down the driveway. “If we didn’t 
need those very dogs so badly, I’d never 
come back,” he muttered to himself. “When 
a little boy and a fine dog are the friends 
those two are! But he’s the best dog 
I’ve seen so far.” 

David and Cliff sat together on the steps, 
Cliff crowding close to his little master 
in his own affectionate way. “O Cliff, I 
can’t let you.” David’s voice was muffled 
in Cliff's shoulder, now. “I wanted you 
so long before I had you, and there isn’t 
any other dog I ever want but you.” Cliff 
sniffed in surprise over David’s head and 
licked David’s ear softly. And through 
David’s mind flashed the pictures that Mr. 
Adams’s words had __ left,—battlefields, 
brave men terribly wounded, and quick 
dogs like his own Cliff carrying them aid. 
“He’d save many a man’s life,’ Mr. Adams 
had said. “Wouldn’t you be proud of him? 
He’d be a real soldier.” 

But Cliff! It couldn’t be his very own 
Cliff was needed over there—and Mr. 
Adams was coming back to-morrow. 

The next day was Saturday, and after 
breakfast David and Cliff set off by them- 
selves. Not a word had been said about 
the awful question by David, and both 
mother and father had held their peace. 

“May I go for the day in the woods,” 
David had asked, “and take my lunch?” 
And both mother and father had said yes, 
he might do whatever he liked all day. 

“We'll not come near the house till 
dark,” he whispered to Cliff as they started 
off. “We'll not come back till long after 
Mr. Adams has gone.” And Cliff wagged 
his tail and trotted at David’s side, ears 
erect, eyes eager for all the fun of the 
woods. 

In the afternoon Mr. Adams came, and 
found no David and no Cliff. But as he 
stood on the doorstep talking to Mr. Mar- 


“Here they are——I knew Cliff had gone tin, suddenly the flying figure of a little 
to school to meet him,” David heard his boy sped up the driveway with an eager 


father say. 
minute. This is Mr. Adams. 
to see you, and Cliff too.” 


He wants 


“David, please come here a dog bounding at his side. 


“Take him!” gasped David breathlessly. 
“Only take him quick! And I don’t want 
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your money! If soldiers have to go to 
fight, I'll send Cliff to help take care of 
them. Only,’—and for all his trying, 
David’s voice would break,—“only will 
you please, when the war’s over, send him 
back? I want him back!” And David 
wheeled and made his way blindly through 
the front door. 

“Yes, dear, I knew you'd send him.” It 
was mother’s voice over the little figure 
that had flung itself into her arms. “But 
our soldiers are giving all they have for 
us, and Cliff is the very biggest Christmas 
present you could give to them, little son. 
Think how they’ll love him.” 

Though David’s answering voice was 
very muffled, mother understood. “Yes, 
dear, I know. Last year he was given to 
you, and this year you are giving him away, 
but this is the truer Christmas. You’ve seen 
many big boys go off to war,—think of Tom 
Moore just down our own street,—but you 
never knew before how their mothers felt 
when they went, did you? Maybe Cliff will 
find Tom somewhere over there! How 
glad they’d be! ‘They are old friends.” 

Father, entering, laid a firm hand on 
David’s head, and said, as man to man, “I’m 
proud of my son.” 

That was Christmas, 1917. 


Mr. Adams himself had taken the won- 
derful dogs he had collected and trained 
to France. In the months that followed, 
David received two letters from him. 
“Cliff is well and is the finest soldier-dog 
on the field. You may be proud of him.” 
In the second letter came a snapshot of 
Cliff,—Cliff in his Red Cross blanket, with 
its pockets filled with bandages and water- 
bottles for the wounded men he hunted out 
on battlefields. Others might look, but 
David couldn’t quite trust the picture out 
of his own hands. That night when mother 
and father went in to have a late look at 
him, as was their custom, they saw the 
little picture pinned to the wall at the head 
of the bed, and under it a blue service star 
carefully crayonned on a piece of white 
paper. 

And now, though it was the eve of the 
third Christmas, and though the war was 
over and there was no longer need of 
brave, obedient dogs on battlefields, not 
a word from Cliff had come. 

“Tf only he could know, for his Christ- 
mas present, that Cliff would soon be sent 
home!’ mother said repeatedly to father. 
David, when asked what he wanted most 
for Christmas, said listlessly that he didn’t 
want 
passed that he didn’t meet the postman 
and look for Mr. Adams’s writing among 
the letters. 

On Christmas Eve, mother and father 
were setting up a little Christmas tree, 
and David was helping, though somewhat 
half-heartedly. 

“Tom Moore’s coming home to-night,” 
he announced, breaking a silence. _ 

“Why, David, I didn’t know it!” an- 
swered mother, excitedly. 
you?” 

“I was there this afternoon, when the 
telegram came,” said David. “I forgot to 
tell you. He’s coming on the eight o’clock 
train.” : : 

“David and Mrs. Moore are fast friends,” 


anything. But never a morning . 


“Who told — 
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said mother, softly, to father, in answer 
to his look of surprise. 

“There’s the whistle now!” said Father. 
“Pretty soon we'll hear the old station taxi 
whirr past.” 

Sure enough, in five minutes the familiar 
rattle-whirr came nearer, but instead of 
passing and growing fainter, the noise 
grew louder and louder. “Why, it’s coming 
here!’ said father, in surprise. As he 
spoke, the taxi door banged. Mother hur- 
ried to snap on the porch light, but David 
flew for the door, crying: “It’s Cliff! It’s 
Cliff! I heard his own whine!” And the 
next minute, a rough brown dog rushed 
into the arms of the happiest little boy in 
the world. 

“OQ Tom, you dear, to come home safe 
yourself and bring Cliff, too!” said mother 
to the tall soldier-boy smiling in the door- 
way. And father wrung his hand. “It’s 
fine to have you back! Come in!” 

“No, I can’t stop! I’m as crazy to get 
home as Cliff was!” laughed Tom. “But 
I just want to tell you, David, there’s not 
a better soldier in the whole army than 
Cliff. Many a man would have paid any 
price to have him, but Mr. Adams would 
listen to nobody. ‘He’s going home like 
the rest of the boys,’ he’d say to all alike. 
Oh, here’s a little. Christmas present for 
you to hang on your tree. Mr. Adams said 
I was to be sure to get it to you before 
Christmas. I almost forgot it,” and Tom 
took out of one of his pockets a carefully 
wrapped little parcel. “I’ll see you all to- 
morrow, and I'll tell you such stories about 
Cliff as will make you proud of him all 
your days! Good-night, and Merry Christ- 
mas!” 

Cliff was home! Home for Christmas! 
And he was the very same rough brown 
Cliff, his tail wagging, his eyes trying their 
best to tell how it feels to be a soldier-dog 
and get home again! David had no eyes 
for Tom’s parcel till Cliff himself sniffed 
at it and then gravely picked it up and 
laid it at his little master’s feet. 

“He knows it’s for me!” laughed a very 
radiant David. 

“Maybe he wants you to open it,” sug- 
gested father. 

So together, with Cliff looking as inter- 
ested as any of the others, they opened the 
little parcel. Inside several wrappings of 
paper was a plain little brown box with 
‘David Martin” printed on the cover. In 
surprise David lifted the cover, and there 
lay a plain bronze medal on which was sim- 
ply engraved, “With thanks from the Red 
Cross to Cliff’s master, who of his own 
accord sent his dog to aid his country’s 
soldiers.” 

David broke the silence. 
be for me! It’s Cliff’s! 
who went to war!” 

“And you’re the one who stayed at 
home,” said mother, enigmatically. 

“I think nothing else should be on our 
Christmas tree,” said father decidedly. 
“Here, David, you and Cliff hang it on.” 

“Hang it at the very top, close to the 
star.” Mother’s guiding hands had to bend 
the top down a little. And when it was 
securely hung she added joyously, “The 
star is so bright this Christmas it seems 
as if every one in all the world must see 


“But it can’t 
He’s the one 


it!” 


And this is Christmas, 1918. 
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_ That They in France may Live 


EUGENIA B. FROTHINGHAM 


In the capital of France, General Per- 
shing stood before the statue of Lafayette, 
with hjs American army behind him. 

“Lafayette, we are here!” he said. 

“These brief ringing words could be 
spoken for those who reconstruct shattered 
French lives, as well as for those who win 
back French soil. Rescuing children from 
the dreadful whirlwind of war; giving 
sanity back to the old; fortifying with 
courage and opportunity all those who can 
work; giving hope where there was none, 
safety where there was none, life that was 
failing,—this is the work of a devoted band 
of women calling themselves the Amer- 
ican Committee for Devastated France, 
Inc. The headquarters are 16 East 39th 
Street, New York, and chairmen for vari- 
ous parts of the country are in the principal 
cities. Mrs. Robert Lovett, 7 Fairfield 
Street, Boston, is chairman in New Eng- 
land. 

None of us want to misunderstand dur- 
ing such days as these, when people may 
die of our misunderstanding. Therefore 
we are glad to learn that the “millions” 
popularly supposed to have been optimis- 
tically wasted have shrunk upon investi- 
gation to about two thousand dollars which 
were supplied by the French Government 
for the building of a few wooden shelters, 
—administration buildings, dispensaries, 
etc. Choice of the region in which the 
work of rehabilitation should be carried 
on is also that of the French Government. 

Everything else that can reconstruct 
devastated lives is in the hands of the 
American Committee. Farming imple- 
ments, livestock, bedding, food, education,— 
all the things that men live by, not except- 
ing that greatest of all assets, human sym- 
pathy and encouragement,—are given by 
the devoted little band of workers from 
America organized for serving France. 

These women do not content themselves 
with directing operations from real houses 
located upon a Paris boulevard; they work 
among the ruined villages and lives. 
When screaming shells tear the sky above 
their heads, and warning comes that the 
enemy will retake their soil—as happened 
in the case of Blerancourt, the workers di- 
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rected orderly retreat. All livestock, from 
cows to guinea-pigs, were taken away with 
the terrified inhabitants, and set up again 
for normal living in some place out of 
danger. 

Now that France is won back, the ground 
to be covered by our American Commit- 
tee will be immeasurably increased. It is 
hard to think quietly of the liberation of 
those French women and children and 
old men, who have lived four years under 
the humiliation and dread of German occu- 
pancy. This coming Christmas should be 
made such a one as they have never known. 

There will be much to do for these peo- 
ple—almost everything, in fact, for almost 
everything has been taken from them. The 
Committee will need the “millions” it was 
once supposed to have squandered. 

Read the list and prices of needed ar- 
ticles as published by this organization, and 
enjoy the humor and pathos of it. Ten 
cents buys a hatching-egg. Seventy-five 
cents buys a fruit-tree. A rabbit can be 
purchased and delivered for a dollar. So 
it goes up through the list of beds and 
goats, stoves and cows, to the final reha- 
bilitation of a family of five, which re- 
quires the expenditure of $200, and the es- 
tablishment of a poultry farm, which can 
be done for the noble sum of $400. 

It is inspiring to realize that we may 
consider these things and so act upon them 
that though having no armies behind us 
we could still stand before the statue and 
say, “Lafayette, we are here!” 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical help 
by experts in child welfare, both in their own homes and 
in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open their 
homes to children, without charge or at moderate prices, 
are urged to communicate witb the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 

PRESIDENT, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
VicE-PRESIDENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
CiLerK, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Miss Caroline Freeman, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Dudley 
L. Pickman, Jr., Russell A. Sears, William H. Slocum, 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow, Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generat SECRETARY, 


279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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GEORGE CROSWELL CRESSEY 


Let us sing a song of gladness, 
Man resumes his wonted ways, 
And through all the mists of sadness 
Breaks the light of happier days. 


First for centuries Salem’s portal 
Opens wide in welcome free; 

Jordan’s tide through scenes immortal 
Flows rejoicing to the sea. 


Long ago to Bethlehem’s manger 
Came the wise men from afar, 

Each to Hebrew land a stranger, 
Following truth’s bright guiding star. 


May to-day the Western sages 
Follow, too, that heavenly sign! 
Victors in the war of ages 
Learn the truths of Palestine. 


Would that those whose vain ambition 
Sought world-sceptre in the strife 

Deeply brave in heart contrition 
Find their joy in freer life. 


But though slow to full fruition 
Come the dream of man to be, 
Freedom’s sword has wrought its mission, 
Mankind must and shall be free. 


Thus at last may world salvation 
Dawn upon a weary earth, 

All, as one, of every nation 
Celebrate the Saviour’s birth. 


Santa Claus, Jr. 
FLORENCE HOWARD 


“I almost wish I might ‘go to sleep the 
night before Christmas and not wake up 
until it was all over,’ said the younger 
woman. It was the first word of unhap- 
piness since she had waved farewell to the 
man who had been first her playmate and 
was now her husband. 

Her mother stopped her work and turned 
to the young woman thoughtfully. 

“You see, mother, it is the first Christ- 
mas in seventeen years we have been sep- 
arated. I cannot think of the day with- 
out him around, eating more candy than is 
good for him, explaining the mechanical 
toys to the children, and enjoying them as 
much as they do. I should like to run 
away from it.” : 

“A good idea,’ replied the mother. 
“Bring the children here, and your father 
and I will try to make them happy, and 
you forget that it is Christmas altogether. 
Why not go to Martha’s home on the 
mountain-top?? 

“How good you are! You always un- 
derstand. I'll write Martha to-night.” 

When she entered her own home she saw 
her young son writing laboriously. 

“Writing to father, son?” 

“No, mother, I am writing to Santa 
Claus,” he replied. 

“But this is rather early, isn’t it?” 

“But you see, mother,” he said, “this is 
about somebody a long way off. It is about 
some little boys and girls in Italy who lost 
their homes and their fathers,—a lady told 
us about them in school to-day. 

“Then the teacher said, ‘Harry’s father 
is in Italy, you know, doing relief work, 
so he understands all about it.’ O mother, 
do you suppose that he will try to bring 
Christmas to some boys and girls over 
there as long as he cannot be here with us?” 

“Of course he will,” she answered, “but 
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what has this letter to Santa Claus to do 
with it?” : 

“T am asking Santa Claus not to bother 
with us this year, but to go to the children 
in Italy. He will understand, won’t he?” 

“Of course he will,’ said the mother; 
“run out and mail your letter. Then* come 
and set the table for mother.” e 

She was glad to be alone for a few 
minutes. There were Italian children near 
by who had given their fathers to the 
cause. She would do it. Her mother 
would help, and her father, too, and per- 
haps some of the children of the neighbor- 
hood would like to join. 


The week of December 16 to 23 marks the 
Christmas Roll Call of the American Red Cross. 
This is not an appeal for money, but an oppor- 
tunity for the people of America who have the 
Christmas feeling in their hearts to unite with 
thirty millions of kindred spirits in sending the 
cheer to those who need it most. The fee for 


membership in the Red Cross is one dollar, half 
of which is retained in the community where 
the member resides and used for local work, and 
the other half sent to the National Headquar- 
ters for distribution. 


The lad returned, ruddy from his run in 
the frosty air. She told him of the plan. 
He was all enthusiasm. The sister com- 
ing in a little while later found them en- 
gaged in earnest plans, and added some 
suggestions of her own—how the sewing 
club might dress a few dolls, and how 
they could all color cards and make paper 
wreaths. 

Grandfather came over after supper. 
“Why not a regular Santa Claus visit? 
Why not a sledge with Santa driving, with 
boys instead of reindeer?” he proposed. 
And the grandmother, who just came in, 
was interested in the Red Cross Home Ser- 
vice section. She knew she would be able 
to secure the help to make it a real Christ- 
mas for the families of the little colony. 

The children went to bed. 

“T’ll tell you what we will do,’ said 
grandfather, “we will see that Santa Claus 
knows of all the things that are being done 
for the children.” 

“Yes,” said grandmother, “and let us 
give Harry an appointment as Santa Claus, 
Wee: 

“T am going to write Martha to-morrow, 
mother, and invite her to come and enjoy 
the fun with us. She is a genius for such 
things. She ought to get out of herself 
and more into the spirit of things.” 

“And, my dear,’ said grandfather, 
“please ask to-morrow at the Red Cross 
for the information. I want, this to be 
absolutely correct. Get the details of the 
work for the refugee children in Italy, and 
in France, and the stories about the little 
schools that the Red Cross has estab- 
lished for them, won’t you?” 

“Indeed I will, father,’ she replied. As 
she kissed her mother good-night she whis- 
pered, “Do you know, dearest, I believe 
this is going to be the happiest Christmas 
of all, for it will be wonderful to write 
the plans to him.” 

“And it will give us all a Christmas 
feeling,” said grandfather. ‘Do you re- 
member the story about ‘Christmas isn’t a 
season, it’s a feeling’ ?” 
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Daily Readings in the Dome 


Arranged by M, Louise C. Hastings 
At Christmas-time 


God is not dead; nor doth he sleep! 
The wrong shall fail, 
The right prevail, ‘ 
With- peace on earth, good-will to men! 


—Henry W. Longfellow. 


Sunday 


And there were in the same country 
shepherds abiding in the field, keeping 
watch over the flock by night. And, lo, the 
angel of the Lord came upon them, and 
the glory of the Lord shone round about 
them; and they were sore afraid. And the 
angel said unto them, Fear not: for, be- 
hold, I bring you good tidings of great 
joy, which shall be to all people. For unto 
you is born this day in the city of David a 
Saviour, which is Christ the Lord. And 
this shall be a sign unto you; Ye shall find 
the babe wrapped in swaddling clothes, 
lying in a manger. And suddenly there 
was with the angel a multitude of the heav- 
enly host praising God, and saying, Glory 
to God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
good-will toward men.—Lwke ii. 8-14. 


O holy Child of Bethlehem! 
Descend to us, we pray; 

Cast out our sin, and enter in, 
Be born in us to-day. 

We hear the Christmas angels 
The great glad tidings tell; 

O come to us, abide with us, 
Our Lord Emmanuel. 


—Phillips Brooks. 


Monday 


When they saw the star, they rejoiced 
with exceeding great joy.—Maitt. it. Io. 


O star of human faith and hope! 
Thy light shall lead us on, 

Until it fades in morning’s glow 
And heaven on earth is won. 


—Frederick L. Hosmer. 


THE MESSAGE OF THE STAR 

“The Star! the Star!” What is that? 
Nothing more nor less than an all-con- 
trolling ennobling purpose in life; a steady, 
serene pursuit of the better; the worship 
of an ideal. . . . Thy Star throws around 
thee a sweet influence, scarcely articulate 
in words, to keep thee strong to meet wor- 


thily the heaviest trials, to bear worthily 


the heaviest burdens, and to become day 
by day a better man.—Frederic A. Hinckley. 


Tuesday 


Lo, I am with you alway.—WMatt. areviii. 
20. 
CuristMAs CANDLES 


When the Christ-child comes again 
Softly down the street to-night, 
Twinkling through the window-pane 
Let our candles shed their light. 


Though the clouds are dark above 
And the golden stars are dim, . 
We can tell Him of our love 
If we set a light for Him. 


Oh, the blessed Christ-child dear, 
In His robe of shining white, 

Let our candles give Him cheer 
As He passes by to-night! 


—Evaleen Stein. = 
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For unto us a child is born, unto us a 
son is given: and his name shall be called 
Wonderful.—Isa. ix. 6. 


All round about our feet shall shine 
A light like that the wise men saw, 

If we our loving wills incline 
To that sweet Life which is the Law. 


So shall we learn to understand 

The simple faith of shepherds then, 
And, clasping kindly hand in hand, 

Sing, “Peace on earth, good-will to men!” 


And they who do their souls no wrong, 
But keep at eve the faith of morn, 

Shall daily hear the angel-song, 
“To-day the Prince of Peace is born!” 


—James Russell Lowell. 


For lo! the days are hastening on, 

By prophet bards foretold, 
When with the ever-circling years 

Comes round the age of gold; 
When peace shall over all the earth 

Its ancient splendors fling, 
And the whole world send back the song 
' Which now the angels sing. 

—Edmund Hamilton Sears. 


Thursday 


Put on therefore kindness, humbleness 
of mind, meekness, long-suffering; for- 
bearing one another, and forgiving one 
another, if any man have a quarrel against 
any: even as Christ forgave you, so also 
do ye. And above all these things put on 
charity, which is the bond of perfectness. 
And let the peace of God rule in your 
hearts.—Col. iii. 12-15. 


Tus CHRISTMAS SPIRIT 


It is, indeed, the season of regenerated 
feeling—the season for kindling not merely 
the fire of hospitality in the hall, but the 
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genial flame of charity in the heart... . 
I feel the influence of the season beaming 
into my soul from the happy looks of those 
around me. Surely happiness is reflective, 
like the light of heaven; and every counte- 
nance bright with smiles, and glowing with 
innocent enjoyment, is a mirror trans- 
mitting to others the rays of a supreme 
and ever-shining benevolence. He who 
can turn churlishly away from contemplat- 
ing the felicity of his fellow-beings, and 
can sit down darkling and repining in his 
loneliness when all around is joyful, may 
have his moments of strong excitement and 
selfish gratification, but he wants the genial 
and social sympathies which constitute the 
charm of a merry Christmas—Washing- 
ton Irving. 
Friday 


God is love; and he that dwelleth in love: 
dwelleth in God, and God in him—z John 
iv. 16. : 


Where our hearts to love are stirred, 
Still the angels’ song is heard. 


—Henry W. Hawkes. 


Invisible influences carry the seeds of 
truth from continent to continent, and no 
one can tell how they come or how they 
go. The aspirations of the soul, the hunger 
of the human heart for divine love, the 
unconquerable mind of man looking out 
of the things seen to those unseen,—these 
are the mighty angels which fly through 
the heavens, bearing the great faiths of the 
soul from shore to shore.—James Freeman 
Clarke. 


Saturday 


I will lead them in paths that they have 
not known: I will make darkness light be- 
fore them, and crooked things straight. 
These things will I do unto them, and not 
forsake them.—Isa. slit. 16. 


As little children in a darkened hall 

At Christmas-tide await the opening door, 

Eager to tread the fairy-haunted floor 

About the tree with goodly gifts for all, 

And into the dark unto each other call— 

Trying to guess their happiness before,— 

Or of their elders eagerly implore 

Hints of what fortune unto them may fall: 

So wait we in Time’s dim and narrow room, 

And with strange fancies, or another’s 
thought, 

Try to divine, before the curtain rise, 

The wondrous scene. Yet soon shall fly 
the gloom, 

And we shall see what patient ages sought, 

The Father’s long-planned gift of Paradise. 


—Charles Henry Crandall. 


“And Pondered Them in Her Heart” 


FREDERIC A. WHITING 


“They all were looking for a king 

To slay their foes and lift them high: 
Thou cam’st—a little baby thing 

That made a woman cry.” 


Yes, and ever since that baby’s coming, 
and the mother’s low cry of happiness, 
poetry and art and story have rivalled each 
other in picturing that wondrous time when 
there were “shepherds abiding in their 
fields, keeping watch over their flocks by 
night.” 

What marvellous things were revealed to 
those simple shepherds following the guid- 
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ing star and “rejoicing with exceeding _ 
great joy’! The vision is appealing beyond 
words; but the sweetest and gentlest pic- 
ture of all that wondrous time rests in the 
words,— 

“But Mary kept all these things, and 
pondered them in her heart.” 

The glad mother of to-day knows the 
same fond and grateful emotion that filled 
the heart of Mary, centuries ago, in that 
far-away manger beneath the guiding star. 
The human and the divine are fused in 
the mother-heart, here in our own homes, 
just as in that sacred manger so long ago. 

How poetry and art have gloried in this 
inspiring theme! ‘There is a wealth of 
golden song ringing through the ages. If 
one began to quote there would be no place 
to stop. And it is the same with the crea- 
tions of the artist’s brush. So, too, in story 
there has been an infinite variety; but the 
first thought is ever of Tiny Tim, and the 
Christmas dinner at the Cratchits, as pic- 
tured by the inimitable pen of Dickens. 

From out all these pictures of the past 
comes the glorious realities of the present. 
Was there ever a Christmas-time when the 
heart has felt so deep a glow of gratitude? 
“God moves in a mysterious way his won- 
ders to perform.” Throughout the fright- 
ful and needless war that has so shaken 
the world, so horrified the followers of the 
Prince of Peace, some of us have, deep 
down in our hearts, asked if there could 
be an Over-ruling Providence. If God be 
omnipotent, how can we believe him benefi- 
cent while such frightfulness is committed 
in his name? This was not distrust. It 
was not lost faith. It was a reverent ques- 
tioning puzzling the souls of men. 

As the heavy clouds are lifted we dis- 
cern the radiance of the divine purpose.» 
Out of the travail and agony and horror 
of war is born at last a purified world. 
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Humanity and brotherhood shall be estab- 
lished forever, and thus his kingdom come 
on earth. Through fire and loss and death, 
higher ideals arise that shall glow like a 
new Star of Bethlehem, over a New Birth. 
“For his mercy endureth forever.” 

Thus we welcome this Christmas with a 
great joy—with overflowing gratitude that 
after the darkness light has come, and with 
it “on earth peace, good-will toward men.” 


The Return of , Light 
(Christmas, 1918) 


How we have borrowed wonderful 
symbols to make our festival full 
of foy and beauty 


FRANCES M. DADMUN 


Of the Committee on Religion in the Home 


“In winter I get up at night : 
And dress by yellow candle-light.” 


The child who has been brought up on 
Stevenson ‘knows this. He repeats it to 
his mother on the mornings of “the dark 
days before Christmas.” But on Christmas 
Eve he goes to bed by candle-light, literally 
candle-light, although his father’s house is 
furnished with electricity. He has seen 
the candles lighted one by one, in all the 
window-panes of his street, and his own 
nursery has its row of little lights on the 
sill. When his mother has tucked him in, 
she sits by his bed and tells him a Christ- 
mas story. Perhaps it is that old one of 
shepherds watching in the fields outside 
Bethlehem,—there is none more beautiful; 
but it does not explain the candles: so in 
the morning, when the sun streams radi- 
antly in at the nursery window, she tells 
him a story of another country than that 
in which Jesus was born. 

Once upon a time, people believed in a 
great god Odin, who had two sons. Hoder 
was blind and sad and belonged to the 
night; but Balder was beautiful, bright- 
eyed, and happy, with golden hair, and he 
brought sunshine and summer. All the 
gods loved him except one, Loki, whom 
nobody loved; for Loki hated to see any- 
one happy or having a good time, and did 
all the harm he could. 

But even the shining Balder had cloudy 
days. Odin asked him why, and Balder 
said he had bad dreams. Something was 
about to hurt him, a terrible darkness sur- 
rounded him. Odin told Frigga, Balder’s 
mother, and the other gods and goddesses, 
and all were so anxious because of Balder’s 
bad dreams that it was like a three days’ 
rain. Frigga sent her servants to make 
everything and everybody promise never 
to hurt Balder; and when they came home 
and solemnly declared that not a tree or a 
stick or a stone had been overlooked, the 
gods felt better, and the sun shone again. 
Yet one thing had been passed by. Loki, 
who could take any form he liked, had 
changed himself into a toad and sat on the 
mistletoe, so that it knew nothing of the 
errand of Frigga’s servants and made no 
promise. 

Odin was so glad to be rid of this worry 
about Balder that he made a feast for the 
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Christmas Books and Plays 


The following books and plays about Christ- 
mas are suggested to parents and teachers:— 
Booxs: ‘Christmas: Its Origin, - Celebra- 


tion, and Significance as Related in Prose and 
Verse,”’ 
of Christmas,” 
Mabie. 

Piays anp Masques: 


Robert Haven Schauffler; “The Book 
edited by Hamilton Wright 


“The Season’s Greet- 
ings: A Christmas Festival’? Annie Rogers 
Knowlton, published in the Beacon, Vol. IX., 
No. 7; “A Christmas Pantomime,’’ Bella 
Dimick, Christian Register, November 28, 1918; 
“The Children’s Christmas Tree,” Frances Weld 
Danielson, published by the Pilgrim Press; 
“The Gift of Time’? (A Masque of Christmas), 
Constance Mackaye; ‘The Holy Night” (with 
music), Florence Converse. 


gods, in a field on the edge of a wood. 
They shot arrows at targets and threw 
golden discs until they were tired; then, 
to vary the sport, they shot their arrows 
and threw their discs at Balder. Since 
they knew that nothing could hurt him, it 
was sport to see the arrows glance off 
and the discs bound back. Balder enjoyed 
it as much as any of them, and stood laugh- 
ing, with the sun on his golden hair. The 
sunshine was very bright that day. 

But out of the sunshine, in the deep 
shadow of the wood, sat Balder’s blind 
brother. 
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“Why are you not playing with the 
others?” asked an old woman. 
Loki, who had disguised himself again.) 

“T cannot play games. I could not see 
to aim, even if I had bow and arrows.” 

“You shall hold the bow and I will take 
aim for you,” said the old woman. 

She shaped an arrow from a branch of 
mistletoe which grew in the wood, fitted 
it to the bow-string, and took aim for 
Hoder, who pulled the string taut and let 
the arrow fly. He expected to hear an- 
other burst of laughter, but instead came 
a cry of horror. The arrow pierced Balder 
and he fell dead. Drops of his blood 
spurted onto the holly, which has red ber- 
ries to this day. When the mistletoe saw 
what it had done, it wept tears of shame, 
and those are the white berries. 

Balder, being dead, was carried away 
to the world of darkness. ‘Those were 
cloudy days for the gods, while Odin was 
away, pleading with the king of that lower 
world that Balder might be allowed to come 
back. At last it was agreed that Balder 
should live in the upper world for half of 
each year. The time appointed for his 
coming was the end of the dark days before 
Christmas. It was the return of light to 
the world, for Balder was himself the sun; 
and it is partly in memory of this old story 
that we place lighted candles in our win- 
dows on Christmas Eve. 


Such is the story of Balder. It is a 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


CHRISTMAS 
shall not fail 
be discouraged 

shall have 


He 
nor 


till he 
set JUSTICE in 
the earth. 


Scandinavian myth, found in the Eddas. 
“Reading it, we can imagine with what 
gloom primitive man watched the shorten- 
ing of the days and what seemed the wan- 
ing life of the sun, and how he rejoiced 
when the sun gained strength and gave 
promise of returning spring. ‘They cele- 
brated then with great bonfires, symbols 
of light and warmth. It is said that not 
only our candles, but the rounded fruits— 
apples and golden oranges—which we hang 
upon the Christmas tree, are symbols of 
the sun. ‘The tree itself may be a symbol, 
for the rising of the sun has been com- 
pared to the spreading and blossoming of 
a great tree. Others think that the Christ- 
mas tree, ever green, has the meaning of 
eternal life. 

Here enters the Christian element. It 
was the custom of the early Christians to 
adopt and adapt Pagan festivals. Chris- 
tians applied the Return of Light directly 
to Jesus. The metaphor has persisted. 
One old hymn calls Jesus “Sun of my 
soul.” He is referred to as the “Light 
of the World.” The old masters painted 
light as radiating from the body of the 
infant Christ. In the story of the birth, 
even the night sky is filled with spiritual 
light. The aged Simeon calls the coming 
of the child “a light to lighten the Gen- 
tiles.” “Walk as children of light,” 
says Paul to the Ephesians. So one might 
multiply illustrations; for since the first 
Christmas, and the teaching of Jesus of 
Nazareth, there has been no day so dark 
that it could not be penetrated by some 
gleam of hope. 

The story of Balder was told to account 
for a process of nature. The Christ story 
goes farther and deeper; it is the coming 
of light into the soul of man. The two 
supplement each other. We can sympa- 
_thize with our pagan ancestors, for dark 
days do depress the heart. This year es- 
pecially, when the world is emerging from 
four years and more of darkness, the 
longest, blackest night in all history, our 
Christmas festival brings a flood of light 
equal to that which illumined the night 
sky over Bethlehem, when angels sang of 
_ “Peace on earth, good-will toward men.” 


To Subscribers 


Under the regulations of the War Indus- 
tries Board, it is a vioLation to send the 
Register unless it is paid for in advance. 
The subscribers will please look at the ad- 
dress label, and if the subscription is due, 
send remittance at once so that the paper 
may be continued. 
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The Alliance: December Meeting 


The regular meeting of the executive 
board was held December 13, Miss Lowell 
presiding; thirty-one present, including the 
recording secretary of the New York 
League and three branch officers. 

The president spoke earnestly of the 
need of patience in the solemn times before 
us, and of flexible-mindedness, a readiness 
to turn mental somersaults and to do it 
cheerfully. She has attended the past 
month neighborhood meetings at Exeter, 
N.H., and Hingham and New Bedford, 
Mass. 

A letter of thanks was voted to the 
Post-Office Mission committee of the Sec- 
ond Church, Boston, for a gift to the fi- 
brary of the Life and Letters of Edward 
Everett Hale. 

Attention was called to the new book, 
“Sketches of Some Historic Churches of 
Greater Boston,” written by Alliance mem- 
bers. 

On Friday, December 6, Kimball House, 
the girls’ dormitory at Shelter Neck, N.C., 
burned to the ground. Mrs. Peterson 
writes that, while they are thankful no one 
was injured, the clothing of the boarding 
pupils was completely destroyed and the 
loss is keenly felt. 

The International committee asked the 
continued support of the Créche at Antibes, 
France, to which many Junior branches and 
Sunday-schools have contributed. The 
period of reconstruction in France will re- 
quire patience and generosity. To keep the 
people clothed and fed is our duty and 
will perhaps prevent social disturbances. 

The College Centres committee presented 
an interesting report from Miss Fessen- 
den, student secretary at Smith College, 
showing, with other things, that four of 
the college girls have classes in the Uni- 
tarian Sunday-school at Northampton. 
The Unitarian Girls’ Club plans for a 
monthly Sunday evening student meeting. 

The resignation of Miss Soulé of New 
Orleans from the central Post-Office Mis- 
sion committee was accepted with regret. 

To Mrs. Keyes, who has fallen and 
broken her leg, a letter of sympathy and 
greeting was voted. 

In memoriam have been added the 
names of Mrs. Mabel. S. Sparhawk, Mel- 
rose, Mass., through the gift of her mother ; 
Mrs. Alice D. Sanborn, Quincy, Mass., by 
her sister; Mrs. Grace Isabel Mead, Provi- 
dence, R.I., by a friend. 

A new Junior Alliance is to be welcomed 
—Concord, N.H., Miss Margaret Lowell, 
51 Centre Street, Concord, N.H., secretary. 

Three papers written by Mrs. May L. 
Sheldon, former director for Essex 
| County, Mass., have through the kindness 
'of Dr. Sheldon been added to the lending 
‘papers: “Women in Time of War,” “Uni- 
|tarian Women,” and “Writings of Uni- 
| tarian Women.” 

A model set of branch by-laws was ac- 
cepted as presented by a special committee 
‘and is now available for the use of any 
{branch that may be framing new by-laws. 
| Reports from Southern branches told of 
‘courageous efforts to “carry on.” From 
' Louisville came the word that during the 
minister’s absence in camp the Alliance 
‘women are forming committees to do sys- 
tematic visiting among the congregation, 
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AT CHRISTMAS TIME 


STORIES AND CAROLS 
By 
CHARLES W. WENDTE 


A collection of sixteen happy stories 
and carols which radiate the spirit of 
cheerfulness and good-will. 

Illustrated, 136 pages; 75 cents net, 
by mail 83 cents. 

For Sale in Boston by 
OLD CORNER BOOKSTORE, JORDAN MARSH CO., 


DE WOLFE & FISKE CO. AND 
R. H. WHITE CO. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR FROM 


THE BEACON PRESS 
25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


. A WIDOW OF REFINEMENT would like a home 
in a quiet family living in or near Boston, in return for 
vn ae rows esimne mae att duties in the house- 
old. eferences exchanged. Add Mrs. 

Coolidge, Middleboro, Mas. die pe ih 


m\ 
77% 
First Preferred Stock 


EMERSON SHOE CO. 


ORGANIZED 1880. 


RockLanp, Mass. 


This Company was the pioneer in estab- 
lishing retail stores to sell shoes direct 
from the factory. 


The factory is modern and the manage- 
ment good. 


Net earnings last year were over ten 
times the dividend requirements. 


Net assets are over $200 per share. 


Price and Circular on Request. 


Earnest E. Smith & Co. 


Specialists in New England Securities 
52 Devonshire St., Boston 
Members New York & Boston Stock 


Exchanges 


. 


Fifty-Ninth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation 
and Transfer Arrangements 


CHAPELS. ~ Extensive Salesrooms 
City and Out-of-Town Service 
Carriage and Motor Equipment 

Frank S. Waterman, President 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President 
Frank S. Waterman, Jr. 

Cable Address, ‘‘Undertaker, Boston” 
2326 and 2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station 

303 Harvard Street, Coolidge Corner 
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the church trustees who had talked of a 
parish visitor having yielded to the wishes 
of the women. 

Massachusetts reports gave evidence of 
prompt and generous service during the 
recent epidemic and of many and varying 
plans and programmes for the present year. 

The next meeting will be held at the 
Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
on January 10, 1919. ‘The morning ses- 
sion for board members will be followed by 
a conference at 2 P.M., at which the follow- 
ing subjects will be presented: “Young 
People’s Work,” introduced by Miss Pack- 
ard, secretary of the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union; “Recruiting the Ministry,” 
by Rev. William L. Sullivan; “Alliance 
Work for College Girls”; and “Our Mis- 
sionary Work,” in the South, in Italy, and 
our appeals in general. A cordial invi- 
tation is extended to all who may be inter- 
ested, to attend this conference. 


Laymen, the Ministry! 


In an address to the laymen of the Uni- 
tarian church, Rev. Maxwell Savage, sec- 
retary of the Committee for Recruiting’ the 
Ministry, says in part :— 

The Unitarian ministry is primarily a 
“man’s job.” We believe that the laymen 
of our churches are interested in their 
ministry, and that if its conditions and op- 
portunities are put squarely before them, 
their interest will be roused to make it more 
effective. 

We need ministers to fill the pulpits now 
empty, and to go into communities where 
there are no Unitarian churches, to deliver 
our message and build. We need ministers 
powerful to influence and lead their 
churches in this new day. We have not 
developed from our own religious body 
enough young men to meet our needs. The 
average Unitarian father has not consid- 
ered the Unitarian ministry as a calling for 
his son to follow. We depend upon the 
men of other: denominations who enter our 
fellowship and fill our pulpits. Is it not 
high time we did our share in producing 
our own ministry? 

We would not make this appeal to you 
if we did not heartily believe that the op- 
portunity is here. “The fields are ripe to 
the harvest, but the laborers are few!” A 
valuable part of the harvest of this war is 
the spiritual ripening of untold thousands 
of people who have turned from works- 
without-faith to recognize the crying need 
. of .a religious faith which will give spirit- 
ual significance to and sanction for the 
good works they want to do. The new, 
long day of peace is to be a day of faith, 
but many more people than in the past are 
going to ask for a faith which is both 
rational and reverential. We have that 
faith, but not yet have we organized it as 
we should for effective helpfulness. Never 
yet has it stirred us to that loyalty which 
sees it as a cause greater than individual 
or group. Now is the time if ever. 

With the increase of democracy, with the 
spirit let loose by the victory which will 
help men to practise in time of peace the 
virtues of war, there should come natur- 
ally a quickening of the imagination in 
regard to religious democracy. It is rooted 
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in that subsoil of religion and all morality, 
the two great Commandments of Jesus. 
Our challenge, our opportunity is in this 
generation. ‘To meet it effectively each 
individual, while keeping his individuality, 
must feel responsible for the material and 
spiritual welfare of the group. We must 
co-operate. We must have “unity of the 
spirit in the bonds of peace.” We must be 
democratic, free, reverential, intellectually 
honest. We must show men that religion 
is not a superstition, but a life; not a nar- 
cotic, but a stimulant; that God is, not 
was, and that his methods are orderly 
through law, not lawless through miracle. 
Democratic religiousness needs to be or- 
ganized and led. Will you, as Unitarian 
laymen, with the welfare of our churches 
at heart, respond to the impulse of these 
days and help bring into existence a min- 
istry equal to the task? 

If any of you have in mind some possible 
future candidate, will you write the sec- 
retary of the Committee on Recruiting the 
Ministry? 


December Twenty-five 


ADDISON F. ANDREWS 


Day of joy, of mirth, of gifts,— 
How it animates, uplifts! 

Every heart is quick with cheer,— 
Champion day of all the year! 


True, the youthful mind will pause 
When it finds that Santa Claus 

Is a myth,—ah me, the woe! 
First of fetiches to go! 


But some human plays the rdéle, 
Dons the beard and jelly bowl, 
Plucks the presents from the tree, 
Heralds them with drollery. 


Some one’s gift arrives too. late,— 
Circumstance unfortunate,— 

Or the brooch you sent Aunt Lou 
Cost three times what she sent you. 


Harboring hate at such a time 
Little short is of a crime;— 

Petty feelings lay aside 

At this glorious Christmastide! 


Scholars claim that Christ was born 
On a peaceful April morn; 
But the world will hesitate 
To adopt a change of date. 


On December Twenty-five 

To make others happy strive! 
Every heart is quick with cheer,— 
Champion day of all the year! 


Chroughout the Church 


Announcements 


The New England Fellowship Commit- 
tee has received from Rev. G. I. Keirn, of 
the Universalist denomination, an applica- 
tion for the certificate of commendation 
issued by this Committee. Charles T. Bil- 
lings, Julian C. Jaynes, Harry Lutz, Secre- 
tary, 91 Park Street, Newton, Mass. 


The Christmas Candle Service of Chan- 
ning Church, Dorchester Avenue and East 
Cottage Street, Dorchester, Mass., attracts 
many strangers each year. ‘This service 
will be held next Sunday. afternoon at five 
o’clock. A more extended notice will be 
found under “Church Announcements.” 


(22) 
| At King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., the 
speakers at the noonday services for the 
week of December 23 will be: December 
23, Rev. Ralph M. Harper, St. John’s 
Church, Winthrop; December 24, Rev. 
Willard L. Sperry, Central Congregational 
Church, Boston; December 25, II A.M. 
(Christmas Day), Rev. H. N. Brown, D.D., 
King’s’ Chapel; December 26, Rev. Charles 
T. Billings, Unitarian Church, Belmont; 
December 27, Prof. Woodman Bradbury, 
D.D., Newton Theological Institution; De- 
cember 28, musical service, Mr. Lang, or- 
ganist. 
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Address inquiries to 


HENRY HALLAM SAUNDERSON 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Department of Publicity 
American Unitarian Association 


THE VITAL ISSUES 
OF THE WAR 


BY 
RICHARD WILSON BOYNTON 


Minister of the First Unitarian Church 
Buffalo, New York 


A clear and forceful presentation of the vital 
issues at stake and the problems which must 
confront the world during the inevitable recon- 
struction that will follow the cessation of hos- 
tilities. 


The book is artistically printed and 
bound in maroon cloth 


144 pages. $1.00 postpaid to any address 
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25 Beacon Street = = 
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Parish News Letters throughout the day, with almost every boy o an. 
and many of the men in town taking A Christmas Card, an. 
Mr. Evans Remains turns at keeping up the noise. It was par- 


: ticularly appropriate that for the first meet- nouncin$g that you are 
_ Dayton, Outo.—First Unitarian Church, |ing of the Men’s Club, held in the vestry, : . 
Rev. John Morris Evans: The close of | Tuesday evening, Rev. Edward Cummings sending the Register 


the war finds the church entering upon the|had been secured to give his address on 


consideration of reconstruction | problems. “Internationalism and Interdenomination- for the coming year as 
The following sermon subjects ae an idea|alism.”. This Club was organized by the : 
of the trend: November 17, “The Func-|men of the Unitarian church a year ago, i { 

tion of the oH in the Life of To-day”;|and, designed to be AIL 18 V4 has c a gift, will be for war ded, 
November 24, “The Stake of the Church] pealed to the men of the town regardless . 2 

in Reconstruction”; December 1, “The|of their church affiliations. The tis ee or accor ding to your 1n- 
Church and Bolshevism’; December 8,|more men present felt that Dr. Cummings ° 

“The Church and Self-Determination” ; De-|had turned the celebration of victory rips str uction, to the addr ess 
cember 15, “The Church and Concessive|a prophecy of a new world order. ‘The om. 

or Creative Nationalism’; December 22,|only shadow was due to the enforced re- of the r ecipient. 
“Brotherhood—a Dream or a Reality” ; De-| tirement of James E. Allen from the pres- 

cember 29, “The Dynamic of Retrospec-|idency of the Club because of his early D D 

tion.” The newspapers print a column-and-| removal to New Haven, Conn. Mr. Allen Subscription, $3.00 
a-half report of these sermons, and appear| will be greatly missed in the town of Ware, 
glad to do so. Mr. Evans has declined a call] and particularly in the Unitarian church, ; 
to the Toledo church. He carries on with|in which he has been a loyal worker for Rev. T. J. Horner, after eight years of 
his parish work the preparation of a vol-|over twenty years, and for a great part of | Service as minister of the Pilgrim Unitarian 
ume on “Creative Civics,” which will appear|the time clerk of the church. Both men Church in Attleboro, Mass., has handed 
probably early in the new year. It is an|and women of the church have been doing | his resignation to A. A. French, president 
attempt to indicate the degree of public-| their full share in the war work of the past|Of the board of directors of Pilgrim 
mindedness operative in industry and civics| year. The local Red Cross was organized| Church, to accept a call to the First Uni- 
at the present time and to show the prin-|by members of the church, and the women | tarian Church in Manchester, N.H., to begin 
ciples already at work in its furtherance.|have been loyal workers. Church mem- February 1, 1919. Four years ago the Man- 
The National Cash Register Company has|bers have acted as representatives on the chester people asked Mr. Horner to accept 
provided an excellent case study of the|Legal Advisory Board, the Public Safety} call, but he was persuaded that his duty 
new spirit in industry, and the commission-| Committee, and the minister has been Food | Was to stay in Attleboro. 

( ' manager form of city government provides| Administrator for the town, and chairman 
a good case study of applied civics of the} for the district of the Victory Boys and 


a municipal type. The Alliance is planning | Girls. Camp Devens Fund 
" suppers and a series of socials to be held f fs ath 
during the coming winter months. The Personals The following additional contributions 


have been received for the Camp Devens 
ae Chocel Bete uM ‘; Fund. The total amount needed is $8,000. 
rae . ; 0 Ings Chapel, boston, Mass., Nas S€-| Contributions should be sent to the treas- 
giving Day the church united with the) cited leave of absence and sailed for urer of the Fund, Charles B. Wiggin, 25 


Jewish friends in a union service, which erat AMS here: he? eilitesbeke ander vise 
eu : F - ’ Beacon Street, Boston. 
q Les held in the Jewish Temple, the Rabbi Y. M. C. A. During his. absence Prof. 


end of the war makes the regathering of 


; é Rey. Sydney B. Snow, associate minister 
church forces most imperative. On Thanks- F y 


‘ ; i ‘ : ‘ Previous ‘ Tedwed sir dia store isie etl tpine ; 
reading the Scriptures and offering the) Ciavton R. Bowen will serve in his place |qj uy enema ences a 
prayer, and Mr. Evans delivering the ser- at the Chapel. INEpso toy MPRA ed? n sloce'e cells cccfelusniaiets 100.00 
mon. ‘The occasion brought together a — wae Smith i 15.00 

‘ E Per J Fee . i, e SNISIHEV AES el Mien ae ast bie 10.00 
large congregation and its spiritual signifi- Maj. George D. Rice, Chaplain U. S.|Mrs. H. H. Hobart F ‘sta 
cance evoked strong approval and grati- Army, is one of the Unitarian ministers Bae Se a Baht kuad Rhine F005 164 Bis 
tude. serving in France with the American Expe- John. C. Hollis Bt LMA Aaa os fowcchss le he e 10.00 

sas ; : ‘ Bhi. PAEIOGEE Sa ree Date Males 2 2 sle'a blah, cle site 5.00 
- ditionary Forces. = Chaplain Rice served m Westminster Branch Women’s Alliance, Prov- 
Victory and Prophecy the Spanish-American War, in Cuba, and in idence, RI. Si Pe ee 10.00 
2 5 pee : aE Dtba Ace ess TPeltts of o 8.0 cess aoe Candee eX 5.00 
Ware, Mass—Unitarian Church, Rev.|the Philippines and along the Mexican Bor-| yi. adciaide N. Williams. 200...ccc2, 25.00 
Edward H. Brenan: The Unitarian|der. He was recommended for a Medal of —_—— 
church took a prominent part in the Peace|Honor for ministering to the wounded $6,461.85 
celebration. Being located on Main Street | under fire in the Battle of Boyun with Gen. Cuaries. B. Wiccrn, 
its bell was rung from early morning| Pershing in 1902, Philippine Islands. Treasurer. 


UPHOLDING THE FLAGS OF OUR FAITH 


To sustain the work which the Unitarian fellowship is doing, there is urgent need of at least 
$75,000. The appeal of the American Unitarian Association is now going out to the churches. 
“Ministers and committees are requested to send for sufficient copies to mail to all their church 


members. The special request is made that churches take their contributions as soon as possible. 


Aa For Collection Envelopes and Literature write to W. Forsres RoBERTsoN 
25 BEAcON STREET, Boston, MassacuusETrs 


Send Contributions to Henry M. Wriuiams, Treasurer 
25 Beacon STREET, Boston, Massacuusetrs 
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Pleasantries 


“Why, Hannah, your boy seems to be 
the star patient here.” “Yes, sir. They 
have cut out his asteroids, sir.’—Baltimore 
Review. 


Salesman: “I suppose you require a 
grand piano, madame?” Mrs. Mewnishuns: 
“Grand! I want a magnificent one.”— 
London Opinion. 


Canteen barman (affably): “Looks like 
rain, don’t it?” Private (sarcastically) : 
“Yes, and tastes like it, too.”—Cassell’s 
Saturday Journal. 


First Doughboy (from overseas): 
“What do you think of these canteen cig- 
arettes?”’ Second Doughboy (from over- 
seas): “I don’t mind them. You see, I 
was gassed twice.” 


“Don’t keep calling me ‘General.’ “I’m 
only a colonel.” “’Scuse me, boss. I ain’t 
disputin’ yo’ word, but any military gent’- 
man dat gives me a dollar tip is jes’ natch- 
erly a  ‘Gen’ral.’”—Birmingham Age- 
Herald. 


“You say you have trouble finding a 
place to sleep?” inquired the Washington- 
ian. “Yes,” replied the gloomy stranger. 
“But what’s the difference? I’m so wor- 
ried I couldn’t sleep, anyway.”—Washing- 
ton Evening Star. 


Stranger: “How far is it from here to 
Swamptown?” Native: “Just nine miles.” 
“How far is it from Swamptown to this 
place?” “Don’t you know that it is as far 
from one place to another as it is from 
that place back?” “Oh, I don’t know; it 
is a lot farther from New Year’s to Christ- 
mas than it is from Christmas to New 
Year’s.” 


The teacher was trying to give her pupils 
an illustration of the word “perseverance.” 
“What is it,’ she asked, “that carries 
a man along rough roads and smooth 
roads, up hill and down, through the jun- 
gles of doubt and through the swamps of 
despair?” There was a silence, and then 
Johnny spoke up. “Please, ma’am,”’ he 
said, “I know. A Ford.”—The Continent. 


Booth Tarkington tells of an old colored 
man who appeared as a witness before one 
of our committees. In the course of his 
examination these questions were put to 


the man: “What is your name?” “Cal- 
houn Clay, sah.” “Can you sign your 
name?” “Sah?” “TI ask if you can write 


“Well, no, sah. Ah nebber 


your name.” i 
Ah dictates it, sah.”— 


writes ma name. 
Atlanta Chronicle. 


The difficulties of determining the right- 
eous side in the Great War pressed hard 
on the mind of Thomas, a faithful old col- 
ored man. He sought his respected friend 
Moses of their church, and.this is the con- 
versation as reported: “Co’se we'll win,” 
said Moses; “ ‘ten thousan’ shall fall at dy 
side’—ain’t dat writ fo’ us? De Lawd of 
Hosts, God A’mighty, am on the side of de 
righteous. Ain’t all de white folks prayin’, 
ain't all de black folks. prayin’, ain’t yu 
prayin’, ain’t yu a believin’ Christian?” The 
appeal to Scripture was weighty but not 
convincing, nor was the thought of “a na- 
tion’s millions on their knees” a final ar- 
gument to Thomas. ‘“Ain’t all dem Ger- 
mans prayin’ jus’ as hard as de res’ of us?” 
he queried. “Sho’ dey is, but cain’t yu see 
it am all to no pupose? God cain’t under- 
stan’ what dey says in dat heathen tongue, 
can he?” 
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UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 


SOCIETY NEEDS FOR ITS WORK:— 


(rt) Annual collections f rom churches and regular gifts from 
individuals for current pensions for aged ministers, and 

(2) Special gifts and generous bequests for its Permanent 
Fund held for it by the American Unitarian Association 
as trustee. Judge James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert 
S. Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 54 Kenneth 
St., West Roxbury, Mass. 
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SCT TRUCK 


wheels your ashes up stairs or down. Our Spiral 
Truss Ribbed Ash Barrels are cheaper. Under- 
ground Garbage Receivers—seven styles. 


Sold direct. Look for our trade marks. 
WRITE FoR CATALOGUE ON Eaco 
Cc. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 

19 FARRAR STREET - = LYNN, MASS. 


Sunday School Hymn Books 


Fifty second-hand copies of “‘ Heart and Voice”’ 
will be sent to any Sunday School that will pay 
for forwarding. Write to Miss Julia W. Stevens, 
t Park Street, Lowell, Mass. 


Church Announcements 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Eliot and 
Centre Streets, Jamaica Plain. James A. Fairley, min- 
ister. Morning service at11. Sunday-school at 9.45. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at 11. Vesper ser- 
vice (all seats free) at 4. Church school at 9.45. The 
church is open daily from 9 to 4. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. The minister, 
Rev. Samuel R. Maxwell, will preach; service at 11 A.M. 
Sunday-school at 9.45 A.M. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of Berke- 
ley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. Park, D. Ds 
minister. Sunday-school, 9.15 AM. Morning service, 
10.30. Children’s class, 3.30 P.M. Vespers, Thursday, 
4.30 P.M. The church is open daily from 9 to 5. All 
welcome. 


FIRST PARISH IN DORCHESTER (1630), Meeting 
House Hill. Rev. Harry Foster Burns, minister, Sun- 
day, December 22, Christmas service at 11, church school 
participating. Special music; Miss Alma La Palm, ’cellist, 
assisting. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Ministers: Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., and 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow. Morning service at lo. 30. iDr: 
Brown will preach. Children’s Christmas service, 3.30 P.M. 
Dr. Brown will preach. Service in Italian, 7.30 p.m. At 
the December 25 service, 11 A.M., Dr. Brown will preach. 
Service daily 12m. Church open daily 9 to 12. 


FIRST UNITARIAN CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
of Cincinnati, Reading Road and Linton Street. Church 
office, 1634 Union Trust Building. Rev. John Malick, 
minister, Rev. George A. Thayer, D.D., pastor emeritus. 
Church school and kindergarten at 9.45 A.M. Service of 
worship and sermon at11 A.M. The minister will preach. 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, ROXBURY, corner Warren 
Street and Elm Hill Avenue. The members of the All 
Souls Church, Roxbury, have decided to continue the Sun- 
day evening services. The help derived from the services 
held through November under the leadership of Rev. 
Miles Hanson has been so great, and the response so grati- 
fying, there was no other course than to continue. A 
hearty invitation is given to friends of other churches to 
join in this quiet Sabbath evening’s devotion. 


CHANNING CHURCH, Dorchester Avenue and East 
Cottage Street. Rev. S. Ge Beane, minister. Christmas 
Candle Service, with vested choir, and singing of old Christ- 
mas hymns and carols, at five o'clock next Sunday after- 
noon. _ For several years this unique service, with features 
of the Moravian service, has attracted strangers from far 
and near. Take South Boston tunnel to Andrew Square, 
then any Dorchester Avenue car. Only fifteen minutes 
from Park Street. 


A MISSION OF THE FREE SPIRIT 


The gospel story of the Christ begins with the Star and 
ends with the Cross,—the one, the symbol of Hope; the 
other, the symbol of ‘Sacrifice. Heritage from Go - points 
us to the Star of Hope; fraternal bond with the Christ 
confers privilege to share with him every sacrifice of the 
spirit inspired of the guiding Star. 


When ordering change of address 
please send old as well as new 
address. 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the Register. 
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Chaney 1215 
Orttoaen: Name, Liberal Thought, by Prof. 
Clayton R. Bowen. . - 1216 
Santa Claus, Jr., by Florence Howard - 1222 
“And Pondered Them in Her Heart,” by Fred- 
eric A. Whiting . . 1223 
The Return of Light, by Frances M. Dadmun, 1224 
The Alliance: December eacie 1225 
Laymen, the Ministry! 1226 
Camp Devens Fund ... 1227 
For Freedom and Humanity . . 1217 
Literature 
A pact! phir tase ot shea hag apd Their os 
. soa 
Literary Bats ee ee Ae ee 1219 
The Home 
Cliff, a Christmas Dog, by Rose Brooks ._. 1220 
That They in France ae eve ip Eugenia 3 
B. Frothingham. . ott bpreat Falee 
Daily Readings in the Hiei ; 1222 
Poetry 
Shout it: Peace, by William Herbert Carruth, 1210 
The Master, by Kate Louise Brown . 1218 
In the Ruins of an Old French House, by. O.w. 
Webster . 1220 
Christmas, 1918, by George ‘Croswell Cressey, 1222 
December Twenty-five, a Ries : An- 
drews .. . 7 -. 1226 
Throughout the Church . . . . . . . 1226 
Pleasantries: 9.8 sus aces) Chee 1228 
Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. West Newton, Mass, 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarship. 
PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H 


Important 


In these days of conservation and scarcity 
of materials we request our subscribers 
kindly to send us notice of change of ad- 
dress at least one week in advance when- 
ever possible. 
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